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Art. 1.—A Voyage towards the South Pole, performed in the 
years 1822-24. Containing an Examination of the Antarctic 
Sea, to the Seventy-fourth Degree of Latitude: and a Visit to 
Terra del Fuego, with a Partwcular Account of the Inhabitants. 
To which is added, much Useful Information on the Coastin 

Navigation of Cape Horn, and the adjacent Lands, with Charts 

of Dickey, fc. By James Wevpe tt, Esq. Master in the 

Royal Navy. London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 

Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster-Row. 1825. 


Wuite Parry and Franklin, in the service of the British go- 
vernment, were prosecuting their discoveries within the Arctic 
Circle, the writer of this book, with no other motive than his 
own love of enterprise and adventure, was exploring the icy 
seas of the south. It could not be expected that he should bring 
back such a rich collection of facts and observations, as has 
been made in the expeditions to the neighbourhood of the oppo- 
site pole, equipped and provided at the public cost, for the sole 
purpose of discovery. His voyage has, however, not been with- 
out its fruits; he has succeeded in penetrating more than three 
degrees of latitude farther than any former navigator ; he has 
verified many curious facts, and made some important addi- 
tions to the sum of geographical knowledge. His narrative is 
that of a well informed, intelligent man, who observes all that 
is worth observing in such a voyage. The journals of all pro- 
fessed seamen, however, and thisamong the number, have ma- 
ny passages, where we might fancy we were reading a log-book, 
and which entertain us with the agreeable detail of the courses 
of the winds, the variations of the weather, and the different 
tacks of the vessel. These, though a little dull to the general 
reader, may sometimes be of use to the future navigator—at all 
events, they give an air of credibility to the narrative, and are, 
in some sort, the vouchers of the writer’s veracity. 

The object of Capt. Weddell’s voyage was to obtain a cargo 


of skins of the fur-seal. He left England in September, 1822, 
Vor. II. I 
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in the brig Jane, of 160 tons, with a crew of twenty-two officers 
and men under his command, accompanied by the cutter Beau- 
foy of 65 tons, with a crew of thirteen, commanded by Mr. 
Matthew Brisbane. Both vessels were fitted out in the ordi- 
nary way, and provisioned for two years. Capt. Weddell, on 
sailing from London, had not expected to arrive at so high a 
latitude as it was his good fortune to reach, and had therefore 
provided himself only with such nautical instruments as are in 
common use ; they were however of the best construction. 

On the voyage he touched at Bonavista, one of the Cape de 
Verde Islands. Here is a population of about three thousand, 
excessively indolent, living miserably on a fertile soil, and dwel- 
ling mostly inhuts. Theslaves are numerous, and are worked 
hard and treated with uncommonseverity by the lazy masters, ma- 
ny of whom, as it should seem from this narrative, are no whiter 
than themselves. The governor, a native of Portugal, dressed 
in a general’s uniform, whom Capt. Weddell found on board a 
schooner of war in the bay, on hearing that he wanted a supply 
of poultry, sent him to make a bargain with his lady. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the palace, but found that a poultry- 
merchant, who had the honour of being a governor’s lady, was 
not to be approached without extraordinary formalities. An 
armed sentinel at the door refused to admit him until assured 
that his intentions were merely pacific and commercial; and 
after the same explanation with two others he succeeded in 
arriving into the presence of her ladyship, who was in the poul- 
try-yard, inspecting her stock of pigs, turkeys, and hens. Capt. 
Weddell purchased a number of lean fowls, which, for his con- 
solation, her ladyship assured him were exceedingly fat and 
cheap. 

In latitude 14° S. Capt. Weddell fell in with a Portuguese 
schooner bound to Bahia, with a cargo of two hundred and fifty 
slaves. ‘The males were crowded together in the hold, almost 
suffocated with the confined air and torrid heat, while the wo- 
men and children were seated on the lee-side of the deck, many 
of them fastened by iron shackles. 

When arrived at the fifty-eighth degree of south latitude, the 
vessels found themselves among the ice islands, and on the 16th 
of January they came close under the shore of the South Ork- 
neys. The appearance of the coast is terrific. Almost every 
where the islands rise into lofty peaks, covered with snow, 
looking like the mountain summits of a drowned continent, 
which yet tower above the waters. Jnsome places these sum- 
mits present almost every irregularity of shape and size; in 
others a multitude of neighbouring ones rising to nearly an equal 
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height, and of a conical figure, resemble a group of pyramids. 
One of these peaks, the loftiest in the whole range, named by 
Capt. Weddell, Noble’s Peak, can be seen in a clear day at the 
distance of fifteen leagues. In the bays that run in between 
these steep shores, innumerable iee-bergs are formed, which 
breaking away in summer, fill the neighbouring waters with 
drift-ice, and render the navigation exceedingly hazardous. 
Captain Weddell remained in the neigbourhood until the twen- 
ty-third of January, during which his boats coasted the islands 
in search of fur-seals without success. In the meantime he 
employed himself in settling the latitude and longitude of the 
several islands. He found the western extremity of Pomona, 
the largest in this group, to lie in latitude 60° 42’ S. and longi- 
tude 46° 23’ 52” west from Greenwich. 

Not being able to effect the object of his voyage at the South 
Orkneys, Captain Weddell navigated, in different directions, the 
sea lying between them and the imperfectly explored coast laid 
down in the charts under the name of Sandwich land, until he 
had satisfied himself that there was no land in that quarter. 
He then stood to the southward. To encourage the vigilance 
of his crew, be offered a bounty of ten pounds to the man who 
should first discover land. In latitude 65° a large ice-island, 
the north side of which contained a mixture of dark earth, was 
mistaken for land, and it was only on a near examination that 
the error could be detected. Capt. Weddell thinks that many 
of the doubtful rocks laid down in the chart of the northern At- 
lantic ocean, may have been similar masses of ice. In latitude 
65° 32’ the variation of the needle by theazimuth compass was 
12° 2’ east; in 68° 28’ it was 8° 5’ east, and the vessels found 
themselves so thickly surrounded with ice-islands as aimost to 
prevent their progress. On the 15th of February, in latitude 
68° 44’ Capt Weddell, in the forenoon, took a set of azimuths, 
which, to his astonishment, gave the variation but 1° 20’ east ; 
in the afternoon he took a second set, which gave 4° 58’, 

** On the 16th at noon,” says the author, “ our latitude by account was 
70° 26’, and longitude by chronometers 29° 58’; the wind was moderate 
from the westward, and the sea tolerably smooth. Ice islands had almost 
disappeared, and the weather became very pleasant. Through the after- 
noon we had the wind fresh from the N.E., and we steered S.W. by W. 

“In the morning of the 17th the water appeared discoloured, we hove 
a cast of the lead, but found no bottom. A great number of birds of the 
blue peterel kind were about us, and many hump and finned back whales. 

* Tn the morning I took an amplitude, which gave variation 12° 24’ east. 
The wind had shifted to the S.E. and becamelight. Our latitude at noon 


by account was 71° $4’, and longitude by chronometers 30° 12’. As the 


weather was now more settled, our consort sailed wide, in order to extend 
our view. 
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“ On the 18th the weather was remarkably fine, and the wind in the 
S.E. Having unfortunately broken my two thermometers, I could not 
exactly ascertain the temperature, but it was certainly not colder than we 
had found it in December (summer) in the latitude of 61°. With the 
ship’s head 8.W. by S. at 8" 30/ in the morning I took a set of azimuths, 
which gave variation 13° 23/ east. At noon our latitude by observation 
was 72° 38’, by account 72° 24’; hence, with chronometer difference of 
longitude, we had been set in three days S. 62° W., distance 30 miles. 
In the afternoon I took along set of azimuths, which gave variation 19° 
58’. This increase in so short a distance seemed unsatisfactory ; ; on which 
account I neglected no opportunity of making observations in order to 
reconcile these irregularities. I had all the compasses brought upon 
deck, and I found them to agree, but rather inactive in traversing. 

“Tn the ev ening we had many whales about the ship, and the sea was 
literally covered with birds of the blue peterel kind. Nov a PaRTICLE 
OF ICE OF ANY DESCRIPTION WAS TO BE SEEN. The evening was mild 
and serene, and had it not been for the reflection that probably we should 
have obstacles to contend with in our passage northward, through the ice, 
our situation might have been envied. The wind was light and easterly 
during the night, and we carried all sail. The sun’s amplitude in the 
morning of the 19th, when the ship’s head was S. by E., gave variation 15° 
10’ east.”—-pp. 34, 36. 


In latitude 73° 17’, and longitude 35° 54’ 45’, Capt. Wed- 
dell found the variation but 5° 35/ east. 


“In the morning of the 20th the wind shifted to the 8 by W. and blew 
a fresh breeze, and seeing a clouded horizon, and a great number of birds 
in the S.E., we stood in that direction. At 10 o’clock in the forenoon, 
when the ship’s head was E.S.E., I took a set of azimuths, which gave 
vatiation 11° 20’ east. The atmosphere now became very clear, and 
nothing like land was to be seen. Three ice islands were in sight from 
the deck, and one other from the mast-head. On one we perceived a 
great number of penguins roosted. Our latitude at this time, 20th Fe- 
bruary, 1822, was 74° 15’. and longitude 34° 16/ 45’’ ; the wind blowing 
fresh at south, prevented, what I most desired, our making farther pro- 
gress in that direction. I would willingly have explored the S.W. quar- 
ter, but taking into consideration the lateness of the season, and that we 
had to pass homewards through 1000,miles of sea strewed with ice islands, 
with long nights, and probably attended with fogs, I could not determine 
otherwise than to take advantage of this favourable wind for returning. 

“T much regretted that circumstances had not allowed me to proceed 
to the southward, when in the latitude of 65°, on the 27th of January, as 
I should then have had sufficient time to examine this sea to my satisfac- 
tion.” —pp. 36, 37. 

The author was not, however, inattentive to the phenomena 
of this hitherto unexplored region, although not va rovided 
with instruments for making scientific observations. In speak- 
ing of the observations made by him, with regard to the varia- 
tion of the needle, and inserted in the tables at the end of the 
volume, he says, 


“'Fhose which I made about the latitude of 60 degrees, are corrected 
for local attraction from the table of experiments made with Mr. Barlow’s 
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plate, in H. M. S. Conway, by Captain Basil Hall, and by Mr. Foster ; 
but the observations arrived at about the latitude of 70 degrees cannot be 
reconciled, as to quantity of local attraction, with the theory adopted on 
the subject ; ] thereiore let them remai,: at the observed results. I found 
a difference of from 3 to 5 degrees between the variation taken at the bin- 
nacle and that on the main hatches; and I have found as great a differ- 
ence when the observations were made, even on the same spot, an hour 
apart. In fact, it appeared evident that the magnetic energy of the earth 
upon the needle was much diminished when far to the southward; partly 
arising, no doubt, from the increased dip or diminution of horizontal ac- 
tion on the needle, which must be attracted in an increased degree by 
objects immediately about it This, however, cannot be altogether de- 
cided till a more satisfactory theory in respect to the emanation of the 
magnetic influence has been demonstrated ”— pp. 38, 39. 


Capt. Weddell was not able to observe any appearances of 
the Aurora Australis, seen by Mr. Foster in his voyage round 
the world with Captain Cook, in 1773. Nor did he notice 
any remarkable distortion of visible objects by refraction, so 
often seen in high northern latitudes. The absence of this 
phenomenon he ascribes to this sea being clear of field ice. If 
he is right in this suggestion, the same phenomenon should have 
occurred in a very extraordinary degree in sixty one degrees of 
south latitude, in the neighbourhood of South Shetland, where 
Captain Weddell, in the course of his voyage, found the field- 
ice stretching for leagues around the coast. He says nothing, 
however, of the existence of these appearances in that quarter, 
which he would have hardly failed to do had he observed them, 
inasmuch as such a fact would have nearly proved the truth of 
his theory. ‘There is more probability in his method of ac- 
counting for the origin of this kind of ice. 


‘Tt distinctly appears to me, that the conjecture of Captain Cook, that 
field ice is formed and proceeds from land, and is not formed in the open sea, 
istrue. He latterly, however, changes his opinion, from having found ice 
solid in field in the latitude of 70 degrees to the northward of Bhering’s 
Straits. ButI think it likely that the ice he fell in with there proceeded 
from land in the north, not more distant, perhaps, than 150 miles No 
person can doubt the probability of my conjecture, when it is remember- 
ed, that in the latitude of 74° 15’ south, (which, according to the received 
opinion of former navigators, that the southern hemisphere is propor- 
tionably colder by 10 degrees of latitude than the northern, would be 
equal to 84° 15’ north,) I founda sea perfectly clear of field ice ; whereas 
in the latitude of 61° 30’, about 100 miles from the land, I was beset in 
heavy packed ice. As in that situation we could not see the land, had I 
not known of the existence of South Shetland, I might have fallen into 
the commonly received error, that this ice proceeded continuously from 
the South Pole. If, therefore, no land exist to the south of the latitude 
at which I arrived, viz. seventy-four degrees, fifteen minutes,—bein 
three degrees and five minutes, or 214 geographical miles farther south 
than Captain Cook, or any preceding navigator, reached, how is it possi- 
ble that the South Pole should not be more attainable than the North, 
about which we know there lies a great deal of land ? 
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“'The excessive cold of the southern hemisphere has been variously 
accounted for, every philosopher adopting that theory which best suited 
his own hydrographical system. Saint Pierre supposes it to proceed 
from a cupola of ice surrounding the South Pole, and stretching far 
northward. We have now better data to gu upon; for though great ex- 
ertions were used in the years 1773 and 1774 to discover the derra aus- 
tralis incognita without success, yet we find there isa range of land lying 
as far north as the latitude of 61 degrees. We may also conjecture, 
without much fear of being in the wrong, that the land with which we are 
acquainted, lying in latitude of 61 degrees, and in longitude 54° 30’, 
namely, the east end of South Shetland, stretches to the W.S.W.., be- 
yond the kongitude in which Captain Cook penetrated to the latitude of 
71° 10’. Itis this land which, no doubt, ought to be looked upon as the 
source from which proceeds the excessive cold of these regions. The 
temperature of air and water in the latitude of 60 and 61 degrees, I have 
mentioned to be but little above the freezing point. The cold earthless 
land, and its immense islands, which are continually separating in the 
summer, and are made, by prevailing westerly winds, almost to girdle the 
earth, is evidently the cause of the very low temperature which prevails. 

“The part of the country which I have seen is without soil, reared in 
columns of impenetrable rock, enclosing and producing large masses of 
ice, even in the low latitude of 60° 45’. | 

*‘ It is certain that ice islands are formed only in openings or recesses 
of land; and field ice, I think, is not readily formed in a deep sea. 

“* On soundings, the water is soon cooled down to the freezing point ; 
hence field ice is found at the distance of many miles from any shore. 
These considerations induce me to conclude, that from having but three 
ice islands in sight, in latitude 74 degrees, the range of land, of which 
I have spoken, does not extend more southerly than the 73d degree. If 
this be true, and if there be no more land to the southward, the antarctic 
polar sea may be found less icy than is imagined, and a clear field of dis- 
covery, even to the South Pole, may therefore be anticipated.”—pp. 40-43, 


The observations of the writer, taken in connexion with those 
of preceding navigators, tend to confirm the theory of Malte- 
Brun, that the ice produced in winter within the antarctic cir- 
cle is carried northerly by a current from the pole, till it forms 
an icy belt about the earth, the outer edge of which is near the 
sixty-first degree of north latitude, leaving the region about the 
pole nearly clear of ice during the summer. Independent of 
the fact that Captain Weddell found an open sea in the 74th 
degree of latitude, the existence of such a current is rendered 
somewhat probable from the circumstance that in sailing to- 
wards the pole, he found himself, while near the sixty-sixth de- 
gree of latitude, carried by a current to the northward 48 miles 
in three days. On his return he experienced, about the seven- 
ty-first degree of latitude, a current by which the vessels were 
carried thirteen miles to the north in two days. The writer 
remarks, however, that the difficulty of keeping a correct reck- 
oning subjects these observations to some suspicion. In a 
little lower latitude, he tried the current by mooring 
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the boat, and found it setting to the north-east one sixth of a 
mile an hour. | 

The vessels now steered for South Georgia, and on their 
passage kept a look-out for South Iceland, an imaginary isle 
laid down in the chart near the sixty-third degree of south lati- 
tude, and the forty-fifth of west longitude from Greenwich. 
We cannot help suspecting, from the lamentations of the worthy 
Captain, and the bitter tone of vexation in which he relates his 
disappointment, that although he is not willing to acknowledge 
it, he had cherished expectations of extraordinary good fortune 
on the untrodden shores of this island. His imagination proba- 
bly gloated on the abundance of what he technically calls 
produce, to be found here ; to wit, multitudes of the fur-seal, of 
sea-elephants, and sea-leopards, who, unused to the sight of 
man, would lie still, and quietly suffer themselves to be killed 
and skinned. Instead however, of this promised paradise of 
the seal-hunter, he found only ice-islands, fog-banks, and the 
waves of the great Atlantic. 

In the passage to South Georgia, the writer again noticed 
several of those extraordinary irregularities in the variation of 
the compass, which have been already mentioned. South 
Georgia is an island about ninety-six miles in length, and ten 
in breadth. It is indented with many deep bays, which in some 
a almost meet each other from the opposite shores. The 

ofty summits of the mountains are perpetually covered with 
snow ; but the soil of the valleys during summer, produces in 
abundance a strong bladed grass, growing to the height of two 
feet. Fur seals and sea-elephants once abounded on this isl- 
and, but these animals are now almost extinct. The writer 
estimates the number of skins that have been brought off from 
the island by adventurers from Great Britain and other coun- 
tries, at 1,200,000. Birds yet abound on these shores; and 
Captain Weddell was no uncurious observer of their appear- 
ance andhabits. Speaking of the king-penguin, he says, 

“'They go in large flocks along the shore, erect, and with a waddlin 
gait. When seen through a hazy atmosphere, they may be not inaptly 
mistaken for a body of men; and, indeed, Sir John Narborough has 
whimsically likened them to “ little children standing up in white aprons.” 
Those which he describes, however, were a very diminutive species in 
comparison with the king-penguin, the bird to which I refer. 

“In pride, these birds are perhaps not surpassed even by the peacock, 
to which, in beauty of plumage, they are indeed very little inferior,—as 
may be seen in our principal museums. During the time of moulting, 
they seem to repel each other with disgust, on account of the ragged state 
cf their coats; but as they arrive at the maximum of splendour they re- 


assemble, and no ene who has not completed his plumage is allowed to 
enter the community. Their frequently looking down their front and 
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sides in order to contemplate the perfection of their exterior brilliancy, 
and to remove any speck which might sully it, is truly amazing to an ob- 
server. 

** About the beginning of January they pair, and lay their eggs. Du- 
ring the time of hatching, the male is remarkably assiduous, so that when 
the hen has occasion to go off to feed and wash, the egg is transported to 
him, which is done by placing their toes together, and rolling it from the 
one to the other, using their beaks to place it properly. Asthey have no 
nest, it is to be remarked, that the egg is carried between the tail and 
legs, where the female, in particular, has a cavity for the purpose. 

“The hen keeps charge of her young nearly a twelvemonth, during 
which time they change and compiete their plumage; and in teaching 
them to swim, the mother has frequently to use some artifice; for when 
the young one refuses to take the water, she entices it to the side of a rock, 
and cunningly pushes it in, and this is repeated until it takes the sea of 
its own accord. There are three other kinds of penguins, all of them 
nearly of the same size, but little more than half the bigness of that which 
I have described. ‘Their plumage is not near so fine, but they walk erect, 
and are of the same form with the king-penguin. The names by which 
they are distinguished are, the macaroni, the jack-ass, and the stone- 
cracker penguin. ‘T’he macaroni is so called from its having been liken- 
ed to a fop or macaroni, though I must confess, I do not see the similitude. 
The next has its name from the noise it makes, which resembles the 
braying of an ass. And the third is denominated from its pecking or 
cracking stones when irritated. All these birds have a practice of cun- 
ningly stealing from one another, during the time of nest-building, the 
materials of which they are constructed. They differ from the king-pen- 
guin in these particulars, and also im having nests, which are sometimes 
in the side of tussac mounds, but generally on the side of a hill, and are 
composed of a few.sticks and stones. They remain with their young but 
four months, viz. from January to April, at which time they take them 
off shore for several successive days, to the distance of four or five miles, 
in order to accustom them to the water; and when they can endure it, 
they go off to sea.”—pp. 55, 57. 


Some particulars of the manners of the albatross are worth 
transcribing. 


‘‘ There is something humourously remarkable in their way of mat- 
ing; the couple approach one another with great apparent ceremony, 
bringing their beaks repeatedly together, swinging their heads, and con- 
templating each other with very deliberate attention Sometimes this 
will continue for two hours together, and to a person inclined to be amu- 
sed, the whole transaction would appear not unlike one of our own formal 
courtships in pantomime. ‘They have great power in their beaks, and, 
when on the nest, I have observed them defend themselves for half an 
hour against an active dog. ‘Their feet are webbed and remarkably large, 
so that when the water is smooth they can walk on the surface with hardly 
any assistance from their wings, and the noise of their tread is heard at 
a considerable distance. Their eggs are inferior to those of geese, but they 
have less yolk, and more white in proportion to their size, and weigh 

nerally one pound and three quarters. All birds of the albatross and 
gull kind lay their eggs in October, and, when new laid, they are a great 
source of refreshment.”—pp. 58, 59. 
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On leaving South Georgia, Captain Weddell made strict 
search for the Aurora Islands, a pretended Spanish discovery 
made in 1762, and afterwards verified, and silwated, as the wor- 
thy Captain, using the Spanish idiom, expresses it; or as an 
American would say, in nearly as good English, located, in 1794, 
by the Corvette Atrevida. ‘The author, it should seem, has 
fully ascertained that no such islands exist ; the seal-catcher may 
therefore hereafter save himself the trouble of searching for it, 
and the geographer the pains of laying it down im his chart. 
Captain Weddell supposes these pretended islands to have 
been either the Shag Rocks, a reef lying about five degrees of 
longitude easterly from the supposed place of the Auroras, or 
ice-islands loaded with the earth of the shores from which they 
had been broken. : 

The crews of these two vessels wintered at Falkland Islands, 
This uninhabited group consists of nearly ninety islands. Two 
of them, the east and west Falklands, lying at different extremi- 
ties of the group, are of considerable extent. The greatest 
length of the western island is one hundred miles, and its great- 
est breadth about fifty; the eastern island is considerably 
smaller. A sound, navigable for ships ofany size, lies between 
them. The author gives amore favourable account of their 
climate than we should gather from the reports of those who 
had formerly visited them. He thinks indeed that it has grown 
more temperate within the last forty years, the cause of which 
he supposes to be that the immense bodies of ice which were 
then annually found in the latitude of 50°, are no longer seen 
in that region. In three different voyages which the author 
has made in those seas, he remarks that he never saw southern 
ice to the northward of South Georgia. There is no wood on 
Falkland Islands ; but they yield an abundant and inexhausti- 
ble supply of excellent peat. Extensive tracts of soil are 
thickly covered with grass; and on East Falkland are large 
herds of horses and wild cattle. The winters are mild; the 
temperature is rarely as low as the freezing point; and the 
snows which fali in July, August, and September, immediately 
disappear from the ground. The site of the English settle- 
ment at Port Egmont was most injudiciously chosen. The 
ruins of the town stand on the south side of a steep mountain, 
six hundred feet in height,and at its very foot, where, during the 
winter, the rays of the sun could hardly be saidtocome. The 
French settlement at Port Louis, in 1764, was made in a more 
fortunate situation; and the colonists, according to our author, 


appear to have made considerable progress in cultivating and 
Vor. Il, 2 
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fertilizing the soil, when they were taken off by the Spaniards, 
who claimed the islands. 

New Island, one of the Falklands, was for two years the 
abode of a Captain Barnard, an American, whose story is 
given inthis book. In the year 1814, while the United States 
were at war with Great Britain, Barnard, on a visit to New Isl- 
and, in the course of a voyage undertaken to procure seal furs, 
found the crew of an English ship, which, on her passage from 
Port Jackson, had been wrecked on the south side of these isl- 
ands. ‘They were about thirty in number, including passengers, 
several of whom were ladies. He took them to his vessel, 
treated them with that kindness to which their unfortunate con- 
dition gave them a title, and promised to land them, on his pas- 
sage home, at some port in the Brazils. One day, Captain 
Barnard, with four of his men, were out on a hunting party 
to procure supplies for his guests. ‘The crew whom he had 
succoured, fearing, probably, that notwithstanding his promise, 
he intended to take them to the U. States; and thinking more 
of their own safety and convenience than their gratitude, cut the 
cables in his absence, and in spite of all that the Americans 
who were left on board could do to prevent it, ran away with 
the ship to Rio Janeiro. In their haste they had forgotten to 
leave any thing for Barnard and his companions to subsist up- 
on; luckily, however, he had planted a few potatoes on the 
island, which the second season produced him a considerable 
crop. A dog which had gone with them on the hunting excur- 
sion, now and then caught a pig; and they gathered and stored 
up the eggs of the albatross at the proper season. They cloth- 
ed themselves with the skins of seals, and built a house of stone, 
strong and warm enough to protect them from the storms of 
winter, and the cold winds of the south. At one time, Bar- 
vard’s companions stole the boat, and he was left alone on the 
island for several months. Jt seems, however, that they found 
it difficult to do without him, for they returned and put them- 
selves under his direction. ‘They continued, however, to be 
discontented and quarrelsome, and one of them actually plotted 
Barnard’s death. ‘The method taken by this little community 
to punish and reclaim the delinquent would have done honour 
to Beccaria. He was placed alone with some provisions on a 
small island in Quaker harbour, an appropriate name for the 
place of such a penitentiary. At the end of three weeks Bar- 
nard brought him back to the settlement a penitent and altered 
man. In December, 1815, Captain Barnard and his compa- 
nions were taken off the island by an English whaler. 

On the return of fine weather, the Jane and Beaufoy left 
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their wintering place, and made sail for South Shetland, a group 
of islands discovered in 1819, by William Smith, commander 
of the brig William, ona passage from Monte Video to Val- 
paraiso. Captain Weddell had previously made two several 
voyages to these islands, and had become well acquainted with 
their coast and the navigation of the neighbouring seas. In the 
present voyage, however, his former experience was of no avail, 
for he found them surrounded, to an immense extent, by com- 
pact and heavy ice, through which it was impossible for the 
vessels to penetrate. The navigation of these seas, among the 
ice islands, is much more dangerous than that of the northern 
Atlantic ocean. A heavy swell, produced by the prevailing 
westerly winds, rising sometimes into mountaitous billows, 
keeps the ice in constant motion; and amidst the vast masses 
rolling and falling over, the risk is terrible. After having wast- 
ed more than a month in attempting a passage to the South 
Shetlands, through this dangerous barrier, in the midst of con- 
tinual hardships and accidents, the vessels desisted, and return- 
ed to a warmer latitude. The author, however, gives a par- 
ticular description of these islands, from observations made in 
his former voyages. One of the most remarkable animals that 


inhabit these shores, is the sea-elephant, which is thus describ- 
ed: 


“The male has a cartilaginous substance, extending forward from the 
nose, five or six inches, somewhat resembling the proboscis of the common 
elephant, and from this circumstance has obtained the name. 

“ The largest of these animals which I have seen, were males, not less 
than twenty-four feet long, and fourteen in circumference ; the feinales 
are generally about ove third less. In form, they have much the ap- 
pearance of the common seal, with which most people are acquainted, 
and, therefore, a particular description would be superfluous ; but it may 
be necessary to mention those habits and peculiarities in which they 
differ. 

‘‘'The males come on shore about the end of August and beginning of 
September ; and in this month, and the first of October, they are followed 
by the females, which, being with young since the preceding season, 
choose the land at this time for the purpose of parturition and procrea- 
tion. When the males first arrive, the fat of three or four of them will 
make a ton of oil ; but the average of both male and female is about seven 
tothe ton As they live, while on shore, entirely without food, by the 
middle of December they have become very lean; and their young being 
at this age able to take the water, the whole of the breeding herd leave 
the shores. 

“A second herd come up about the middle of January, for the purpose 
of renewing their coat of hair; in March, a herd of full-grown males 
come up, for the same purpose ; and, by the end of April, every kind of 
them has returned to the sea.”—pp. 134, 135 

‘* Their inactivity and extreme lethargy when on shore, is astonishingly 
contrasted by their sagacity and agility when inthe sea. They have been 
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known to keep a boat from landing, by intercepting it in the water when 
the crew had no fire arms; and frequently, when one is pricked with a 
lance, it will attack the boat with great ferocity. 

It is curious to remark, that the sea-elephant, when lying on the 
shore, and threatened with death, will often make no effort to escape into 
the water, but lie still and shed tears, merely raising the head to look at 
the assailant; and, though very timid, will wait with composure the club 
or the lance which takes its life. In close contact, every human effort 
would be of little avail for the destruction of this animal, unwieldy as it is, 
were it to rush forward, and exert the power of its jaws; for this, indeed, 
is sO enormous, that, in the agony of death, stones are ground to powder 
between its teeth. 

“ If the skull be indented in the killing of.a female with young, the in- 
dentation is found also upon the skull of the young.” —pp. 136, 137. 


The fur-seals are still more numerous. The male of this 
species, according to our author, is a kind of “Grand Seignor,”’ 
a creature six feet and nine inches in length, attended general- 
ly by a harem of about twenty females, whose length is not more 
than three feet and a half. Another extraordinary animal was 
seen among these islands, probably the same who exhibited 


himself some years since on the coast of Scotland, and is now 
living in a sort of retirement. 


* A boat’s crew were employed on Hall Island, and the man who saw 
this animal was left on one side of the island to take care of some pro- 
duce, while the officers and the rest of the crew were engaged on the other 
side. 

“The sailor had gone to bed, and about 10 o’clock he heard a noise 
resembling human cries, and as day-light, in these latitudes, never disap- 
pears at this season, he rose, and looked around, but on seeing no person, 
he returned to bed ; presently he heard the noise again, and rose a second 
time, but still saw nothing. Conceiving, however, the possibility of a boat 
being upset, and that some of the crew might be clinging to some detach- 
ed rocks, he walked along the beach a few steps, and heard the noise more 
distinctly, but in a musical strain. 

** On searching around he saw an object lying on a rock, a dozen yards 
from the shore, at which he was somewhat frightened. The face and 
shoulders appeared of human form, and of a reddish colour; over the 
shoulders hung long green hair; the tail resembled that of the seal, but 
the extremities of the arms he could not see distinctly. The creature 
continued to make a musical noise while he gazed about two minutes, 
and on perceiving him it disappeared in an instant. Immediately when 
the man saw his officer, he told this wild tale, the truth of which was, of 
course, doubted ; but tu add weight to his testimony, (being a catholic,) he 
made a cross on the sand, which he kissed in form of making oath to the 
truth of his statement.”—pp. 142, 143. 


The Jane and Beaufoy visited Cape Horn, to take in a sup- 
ply of wood and water, and to repair the damages done to the 
former. The account given of the inhabitants of Teirra del 
Fuego, is a very interesting portion of the book. The author 

ame acquainted with three several tribes, or settlements of 
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these savages, all of whom had nearly the same appearance and 
manners. They are of a low stature, seldom exceeding five feet 
five inches; they are scantily dressed mm skins, and live on the 
shell-fish, found in abundance on the shores. ‘They are very 
docile and tractable, and the author gives an amusing instance 
of their imitative disposition. 

“ A sailor had given a Fuegian a tin pot full of coffee, which he drank, 
and was using all his art to steal the pot. The sailor, however, recollect- 
ing after a while that the pot had not been returned, applied for it, but 
whatever words he made use of were always repeated in imitation by the 
Fuegian. At length he became enraged at hearing his requests reitera- 
ted, and placing himself in a threatening attitude, in an angry tone, he 
said, “ You copper-coloured rascal, where is my tin pot ?” The Fuegian, 
assuming the same attitude, with his eyes fixed on the sailor, called out, 
“You copper-coloured rascal, where is my tin pot?” The imitation was 
so perfect, that every one laughed, except the sailor, who proceeded to 
search him, and under his arm he found the article missing. For this 
audacious theft, he would have punished the mimic, but Mr. Brisbane 


interposing, sent him into his canoe, and forbade his being allowed to 
come on board again.”—pp. 154, 155. 


Notwithstanding what has been said of the natural incapaci- 
ty of the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, it appears probable 
from our author’s account, that in mechanical ingenuity they 
are equal to most of the North American tribes ; at the same 
time that they are infinitely more gentle and tractable. No ar- 
ticles of foreign manufacture were found among them; and at 
those which they saw in the possession of their visiters, they ex- 
pressed the utmosit amazement. It is pretty certain, therefore, 
that they could have had no previous communication with 
white men. ‘The character which the author gives of them, is 
such as we might expect to exist under these circumstances ; 
and is not, on the whole, unamiable, uncontaminated as it is with 
any of the vices which spring from an intercourse between the 
untaught savage, and the greedy adventurer from the civilized 
world. The men are attached to their wives; the females 
have an air of modesty ; the ties of natural affection are strong 
among them; and the gentleness of their character is shown in 
their fondness for their dogs and other animals whom they tame 
and keep about their huts. Captain Weddell could not make 
out any thing like a chief among them ; so that if they do not 
enjoy the benefits, neither do they feel the evils of authority. 
Nor did any authority seem to be: necessary to preserve peace 
among them, for their behaviour to each other was uniformly 
kind and affectionate ; and as far as could be observed, they 
possessed every thing in common.. The author recommends 
this tractable, but, as he considers them, miserable race, to the 
consideration of the philanthropist.. Will not Mr. Owen turn 
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hjs attention to a people among whom his system, so far at least 
as it respects a community of goods, seems already to prevail? 





We hope, however, that the time is far distant that shall attract e 
the commercial adventurer to their shores, to bring in danger ‘ 
even the doubtful happiness they enjoy. Hitherto, their rocks 1 
and seas, their sterile soiland ungenial climate, and the stormy t 
winds of the south, have been the bulwarks of their simple 





virtues. Itis only to the fairer portions of the world, to lands 

rich with mines, and abounding with the fruits of the earth, 

that civilized man deigns to communicate his vices and diseases. 
It is true that Paraguay may owe much to the labours of 
the Jesuits, and we willhope that the natives of Otaheite, after 
having been corrupted by their intercourse with white men, 
may be reclaimed by the zeal of their missionaries. But it is 
principally for other benefits that we deserve the gratitude of 
these races. ‘The humane Guanches have been nearly exter- 
minated; the gentle aborigines of Hispaniola and Cuba are 
extinct; the warlike Caribees are dwindled to a degenerate 
handful ; we have made the Peruvian unworthy of his illustrious 
ancestors; the savages of North America are a lessening and 
degraded race ; and the African tribes have been taught. to 
waste each other with bloody wars, to supply the slave markets 

of the Christian world. Onlya handful of Esquimaux within | 
the frozen girdle of the northern zone, a few tribes perhaps in 
the interior of North America, and it may be in the sandy des- | 
| erts of central Africa, and these poor inhabitants of Tierra del 

Fuego, have escaped the sufferings and the demoralization which 
the spirit of discovery and commerce have carried among all J 
savage nations. It will be fortunate indeed for this simple 
race, if no ores are to be found in their hills, no furs in their 
thickets, and none of those productions which minister to our t 
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luxury on their soil, or in their waters. Let us hope that for the 

present, at least, no temptations to visit these shores may exist, 

but such as drew the Moravians to the icy coast of Greenland. : 
On his passage homeward, the author visited the coast of Pa- | 
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tagonia. He saw nothing to convince him of the truth of those 
a | accounts which have been given of the superior stature of the 
i A tribes who inhabit this country. He says-— 


“IT have received particular accounts of the Patagonians residing in 
the Straits, from. persons of veracity, who have lately passed through : 
them; and the natives are described as being of ordinary stature, from 4 
five feet five inches (the stature of the Fuegians, from whom they are but ‘ 
little different) to six feet. From the circumstance of the land on the 
Patagonian side of the straits being more temperate, and less mountainous 
than that of Tierra del Fuego, those who live on that side take more land Hf 
exercise, and are somewhat more robust, better clothed, and go together 
in Jarger tribes.””—p. 204. ’ 
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He admits, however, that “in the interior of the country, 
which is of vast extent, there may be men of Goliah-like sta- 
ture,” but supposes them to be chiefs selected on account of 
their uncommon height. It is certain, however, that in the 
neighbouring country of Buenos Ayres, where it might be sup- 
posed that correct information on this point could be easily ob- 
tained, there prevails a belief of the great size of the Patagonian 
savages. Ina work translated from the Spanish, and lately 
published i in London, supposed to be written by Don Ygnacio 
Nunez, a gentleman occupying a post of some importance un- 
der the government of Buenos Ayres,” it is said that a commis- 
sioner of that government had been sent to persuade the natives 
to cede a considerable portion of their territory. A conference 
was held with the principal caciques of the country, whose 
names are given; and the writer adds, that *“‘ the Indians who 
belong to these chiefs are seven feet in height, naked half way 
down the body and painted, and wear leather hats with a plume 
of feathers.” 

The work before us is accompanied with a chart of the track 
of the vessels Jane and Beaufoy, of the South Orkneys and South 
Shetland, besides several a, which add considerably to its 
value. An appendix contains a paper, entitled, Observations 
on the navigation round Cape Horn, Tables for finding the lon- 
gitude with chronometers, &c. X&c. 





Art. I].—The Elements of Medical Chemistry ; embracing only 
those branches of chemical science which are calculated to il- 
lustrate or explain the different objects of Medicine; and to 
furmsh a Chemical Grammar to the Author’s Pharmacolo- 
gia. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. By Joun 
Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London; Honorary Member of the 
Board of Agriculture; Fellow of the Philosophical Society of 
Cambridge ; and of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh ; 
and late Senior Physician to the Westminster Hospital. New- 
York: Collins & Hannay, Collins & Co. and Stacy B. Col- 
lins. 1825. 


Tarts work places in the hands of medical students the means 
of becoming familiar with a science as indispensable to the phy- 
sician as it is desirable to the scholar and the man of liberal cu- 
riosity. It has been long acknowledged that Chemistry is un- 
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* An Account, Historical, Political, and Statistical, of the United Pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata. 
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popular in our Medical Schools ; and this, perhaps, is owing in 
a great measure to the fact, that the text books in general use, 
however well adapted to extend the information of those who 
are somewhat advanced in this science, possess for the novice 
a character too abstract and uninviting; hence, the pursuit it- 
self is not unfrequently associated with the most unfavourable 
impressions in the mind of the student, while from the engross- 
ment of his other studies he finally becomes not only disgusted 
with the work itself, but for ever brands the science with recol- 
lections calculated to insure for him, in future, an eternal re- 
pose from all the toils of chemical investigations. He redoubles 
his exertions in the pursuit of the other sciences connected with 
his profession, and ultimately satisfies himself that chemistry is 
of no utility to the physician. He finds, on entering upon the 
practice, that he experiences no embarrassment from his de- 
ficiency in the knowledge of chemistry, and is thus, from his 
experience, more fully convinced that its utility to the prac- 
titioner of the healing art is exceedingly problematical. If he 
commit any errors from ignorance of this science, his ignorance 
itself prevents his discovery of them—and he prescribes with 
perfect fearlessness, medicines, whose improper admixture may 
sometimes render both inert or absolutely injurious. 

Every day, indeed, presents instances of unchemical pre- 
scriptions, in which the ingredients either counteract each other 
in combination, or produce compounds of new properties, and 
often decidedly opposed in their operation to the object in- 
tended. 

Thus it appears in what manner men, unacquainted with 
chemistry, may practice medicine, and remain insensible of their 
deficiencies. Should death follow their prescriptions, the plea 
of idiosyncracy, or some sudden change in the disease, suffices 
to blind the eyes of relatives, and to put to rest their own con- 
sciences. Nor does the fatal accident ensure the safety of future 
patients. The practitioner, not aware of his own ignorance, 
has no conception of the real cause of the catastrophe. and is 
ready to act the same part ina future tragedy. We have our- 
selves been, more than once, eye witnesses to medical prescrip- 
tions, perfectly inert, and directed in serious cases of disease, 
where either of the articles prescribed would have been useful ; 
but the union of which, from its perfect inactivity, would have 
given to disease the reins of control, and probably to death an 
undisputed victim. 

And to what cause is this evil to be traced, if not to a defi- 
ciency in medical education? In addition to the usual text 
books, were the student presented with a work like the Ele- 
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ments of Medical Chemistry, especially during his initiatory 
studies, he would discover in its correct and attractive style, 
and in the copiousness and richness of its materials, enough to 
entertain his curiosity and rivet his attention, while the mere 
acquisition of chemical knowledge would in this manner be- 
come easy and delightful. ‘The pursuit of this science would 
afford him pleasure in those hours when attention and interest 
are exhausted by the labour of research ; and regarding its cul- 
tivation as a pleasure, he would ultimately become a proficient 
in the very science of which his ignorance would otherwise 
prove both fatal to his patients and disgraceful to himself. 

'n these Elements of Medical Chemistry, Dr. Paris displays 

a scientific accuracy of style, combined with all the charms of 
intellectual and classical embellishments ; and his compositions 
present an excellent model to the emulation of young men who 
are anxious to add to their scientific knowledge the accom- 
plishments of a polite and finished scholar. ‘lhe work is de- 
vested of the superfluous and useless parts, which too frequently 
incumber elementary books, while it certainly possesses, for its 
size, more than an ordinary share of chemical information, ju- 
diciously arranged and condensed into a convenient form for 
the student. Itderives also an additional value, from being “ A 
Chemical Grammar to the author’s Pharmacologia ;”” a work, 
whose reputation stands so deservedly high, that any encomi- 
ums from us were entirely needless. Not the least of the ex- 
cellencies of the Elements as a manual for the youthful student, 
is the easy and familiar manner in which the author introduces 
the doctrines and facts of Natural Philosophy, wherever they 
are connected with chemistry or with medicine. By this 
means, he still farther devests the subject of its abstract charac- 
ter, enlists the interest and curiosity of the reader, and commu- 
nicates some knowledge of a kindred science, in the most 
pleasant and effectual manner. 

Nor are medical readers alone capable of reaping the advan- 
tages of this author’s labours. As an introductory work, we 
have no hesitation to recommend it to all classes of chemical 
students, as decidedly the best we have yet seen. It contains 
no useless matter; the subject is not obscured by any difficulties 
which could be avoided ; and the manner of the author is per- 
spicuous, simple, and chaste, rendering the matter as inviting 
as it can possibly be made. ‘The medical observations intro- 
duced, so far from rendering the work less adapted to the com- 
mon reader, we are persuaded, are of such a character as must 
yield additional interest to the work. 


— instances of the disposition too frequently manifested. 
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by our British relatives, to slight or condemn whatever ema- 
nates from the genius or learning of our own countrymen, we 
could not but observe. We would not severely or unjustly 
animadvert on this topic’; yet as an instance, it appears to us 
totally unaccountable how our author, in enumerating the arti- 
ficial means of producing heat, (vide p. 184,) could pass entirely 
unnoticed, the compound blow pipe of Professor Hare, an in- 
vention as creditable to its author, and a means of generating 
intense heat, as important, curious, and useful, as any men- 
tioned. 

In scientific works, we have a right to expect more liberality 
than we have been accustomed to receive from the English 


_ press ; and we cannot but regard omissions, such as the present, 


as derogating from the character of an author, i injurious (at least 
in this country) to the reputation of his work, and calculated 
rather to betray the bitterness of an ungenerous rival, than to 
sink the claims of a meritorious individual. 

In the prefatory dialogue, the medical student will find some 
valuable remarks on the direction of his studies ; and though 
some of them are trite, there prevails through ‘the whole a 
general spirit of correctness and pertinency. ‘The error, that 
chemistry is not essential to a practitioner, is here triumphantly 
refuted ; and we were much gratified with the sentiments of the 

author on the subject of the preliminary education of a physi- 
cian. If they were reduced to practice in this country, gene- 
rally, we would have fewer physicians, it is true, but the de- 
ficiency would be more than compensated by the high character 
the profession would sustain from the superior talents and ac- 
quirements of its members. After recommending that the 
candidate for medical honours should first receive the advan- 
tages of Oxford or Cambridge, the author exclaims, “ Is tech- 
nical knowledge all that is required for the accomplished 
physician? Do not the liberal pursuits, which are so successfully 
cultivated at those seats of learning, contribute to the elevation 
of the understanding, to say nothing of the gentlemanly man- 
ners and feelings which are thus acquired by intercourse with 
the most exalted characters of the age?” 

To conclude, we must say, that the publishers of this work 
deserve, from the public, the most liberal encouragement. To 
their enterprise and discernment we owe the advantages to be 
anticipated from the general adoption of this book in teaching 
chemistry to medical students, in particular, and the best wish 
we can offer for their success is, that it may be proportionate 
to the merits of the work they have given to the American 
public. 
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The Mysterious Picture. 


The Mysterious Picture. By Wrangham Fitz Ramble, Esq. 
New-York, Collins & Hannay. 1825. 


We must confess we have been very agreeably disappointed 
in the perusal of this little volume. From its unpromising 
title—-for we detest all mysteries, from those of Mrs. Radclifle 
to that of Lord Byron—and having a hint that the author had 
dipped his pen in satire, we were disposed to class this produc- 
tion with that endless swarm of common-place trash which daily 
issues from our presses, making such an eternal din about sen- 
timent and virtue ; the effusion of small-witted drivellers, who 
either very charitably profess to set the world to rights, or else 
unmercifully abuse it because it will not be set straight. It is 
really quite refreshing, among this farrago of second-hand opi- 
nions, wishy-washy sentiment, and sickly morality, to light now 
and then upon the wholesome viands of common sense and ori- 
ginal thought, served up in plain and manly language. Although 
introduced without any flourish of trumpets, there is a keen per- 
ception of whatever is weak and ludicrous, and a rich vein of 
satire, evinced in this volume; and at the same time a tone of 
sound morality and justness of thought, which proves it the 
offspring of no common mind. ‘There is, besides, a bo!dness 
of design, and masterly handling, (the reader will remember 
we are speaking of a piclure,) that shows we are not engaged 
with a raw hand; and we are much mistaken if this should 
prove to be the unfledged bantling of a tyro. In that insight 
into character, that ready detection and exposure of motive, 
and above all, in that skillin piercing into the most subtle wind- 
ings of the most cunning of all labyrinths, the human heart, and 
ferreting out all the little follies and weaknesses that lurk there, 
our writer reminds us of the celebrated author of “ L’ Hermite 
de Chaussée d’ Antin.”” There is not so much point and vivacity 
of expression in his satire, but its aim and object is of an equal- 
ly high order. ‘The manner in which these speculations are in- 
troduced, is by no means original, and we think a little clumsy. 
Like Don Cleofas, who was taken by the Devil to the top of a 
high steeple, and enabled, by unroofing the houses, to observe 
all that was going on beneath, our author is supposed to be ta- 
ken to church by a Genius, who puts the people to sleep, (which 
feat, by the bye, it does not always take a Gexius to do,) and 
lifting up the top of their scull-caps, shows him what thoughts 
and fantasies are flitting through the mind of each. This expo- 
sure of folly, of frailty, and of crime, is called The Mysterious 
Picture ; and if our artist has given any thing like a faint resem- 
blance, we must congratulate ourselves that the fabled proposi- 
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tion of Momus of old, was not acceded to, and that a merciful 
Creator has not permitted us to view, through a window in the 
breast, the recesses of our neighbour’s bosoms. 

The first compartment into which the picture is divided—it 
should rather be considered a coup d’ceil of the whole—is en- 
titled “« Human Depravity.’? Here are exhibited, witha sick- 
ening faithfulness of detail, all those petty deceits, crafty plans 
for taking in and over-reaching our neighbour, and systems of 
deliberate fraud, which the love of mammon so abundantly 
offers to the deluded heart ; which, while contriving plans to 
steal from others the filthy lucre of this world, is itself cheated 
of its most precious jewel. The writer lays no flattering unc- 
tion to the broad loathsome ulcer thus exposed. The bandage 
is. torn, perhaps rather roughly, from the swathed limb, and 
each distorted articulation, and festering sore, displayed to the 
glare of truth. But we must hasten to give a specimen of the 
style and manner of the writer. The following is a fair one. 
He is speaking of the evils of banking institutions, a subject 
on which public feeling is sensitively alive at the present mo- 


ment. 

* Perhaps no subject was found so fruitful of mischief, as the banking 
system ; like a great sleeping monster, if rises to its weekly meals, and 
gorges every thing within its power. It has no heart, no sympathy ; all 
within its bosom is as cold as death ; it delights in the cries of children, 
and the tears of women; it never rests, until it gets every thing within its 
bed, and what it cannot devour, it destroys by filth. Besides the misery it 
occasions to its incautious dealers, itis of itself the source of the blackest 
crime. 

“TI do not scruple to say, that I saw on that occasion acts of the most 
abominable nature, from its highest to its lowest officers. Directors were 
contriving schemes to serve themselves and friends with an illegal and 
undue proportion of the joint and trust fund; some were actually enga- 
ged in covenous designs to embezzle it. Clerks were preparing to pur- 
loin thousands by various stratagems ; some by saying they were knocked 
down and robbed ; others by false keys ; some by incendiaries, and others 
intended to run away altogether. Other officers imagined they could 
cheat the bank by keeping false books and forging checks, and many other 
such horrid acts were designed against the institution by its own members, 
Then again it threw out such temptations to the world. I saw some in- 
dividuals burrowing under the ground like moles, to get to its vaults ; 
others were making false keys; a great many were counterfeiting bills, 
while others were making a curious chemical preparation to change their 
amount. All kinds of plans and inventions were in train, either to make, 
alter, forge, counterfeit, or steal bank money ; tu break open merchants’ 
shops, to rob desks and counter-drawers, pick pockets, and especially to 
filch pocket-books; so that I could not but believe, and such is my honest 
conviction, that if the whole institution could be swallowed up as by an 
earthquake, leaving not a vestige behind, that with it would disappear 
one half of the crime and its demoralizing effects, which at present so 
(leeply corrupt the frame of society ; and as to the increase of private hap- 
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piness, and the diminution of individual suffering and anxiety, the con- 
sequences would be incalculable ” p. 34. 

There is somrthing extremely forcible in the manner in which 
the following solemu truth is conveyed. A truth which, how- 
ever it may have lost its eflect by repetition, and however it 
may be stigmatized by the foolish and the wicked, as the very 
drivelling of preaching, will sometimes in silence and solitude 
knock with startling power at the conscience of the most de- 
praved, and fearfully quell the courage of the boldest. The 
Genius is represented as saying to the ‘author, who is reluctant 
to look upon the thoughts of others— 

‘‘ Why should you be afraid or ashamed to do so? There is One, in- 
finitely greater than you, the source of all virtue, and the fountain of all 
purity, before whom you are as a loathsome worm, obliged daily to behold 
these vain imaginations ; there is not a secret spring, or the lightest con- 
ceivable emotion of the mind, that is no instantly open to his view. And 
if these people are not ashamed to indulge before Him, what you will 
soon discover, why should they be before you, even if they were sensible of 
it? Dou you imagine they care more for you than Him? Besides, sup- 
pose that sudden death had seized them, would it not have taken them in 
these very thoughts? and will they not, as well as all others, in a coming 
day, be exposed to the gaze of an assembled world ? They wrong them- 
selves; you do them no injury ; come then, and I will show you how to 
eet at the contents of each story, drama, novel, romance, or whatever else 
you may choose to call it, in this sleeping library.” p. 18. 

In the next divisions, entitled ** Vanity,” * The Illusions of 
Pleasure,” and “Pride and Love,” our author shows that he is 
no stranger to the workings of these master passions ; and the 
deceitful tenure by which we hold the goods and enjoyments of 
this world, is strikingly exemplified. lo describing the | isap- 
pointed Author, he seems to ipeak very feelingly ; he is so hap- 
pily drawn, we must introduce him. Having failed in the 
various departments of poetry, essays, moral tales, and roman- 
ces, all which attempts are happily “hit off, as a dernier resort, 
he determines to try his hand upon politics. 

‘* Here was a field. he conceived, that promised inevitable success. He 
knew he had atalent for popular writing, and a most scorching vein of 
sarcasm. He would attack the highest characters first, and bespatter 
them with the most cutting invective. The writing of essays, by numbers, 
would be rather plodding, ‘and bespeak a dull writer ; he therefore resol- 


ved, like Junius, to address his letters directly to the individuals them- 
selves.” 


After experiencing numberless mortifications in not hearing 
of his publications, which have been treated with silent con- 
tempt, he betakes himself to a reading room, where the climax 
of his misfortunes is capped. 


“ When arrived, a great crowd were assembled, and eagerly engaged in 
reading newspapers, and occasionally conversing upon the multiplied sub- 
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22 The Mysterious Picture. [ Dec. 
jects which they furnish, and the political questions they so warmly agi- 
tate. Nota word about our author, until just before separating, when one 
r-ader broke out into a most vociferous strain, denouncing * certain let- 
ters”’ as containing the most incorrigible nonsense and sleep-producing 
stupidity that had certainly ever foundits way into print: that * writers of 
such trasii, and printers of such trumpery, ought to be sewed up in a bag, 
and thrown into a diteh.” He then proceeded to read a sentence or two 
for the amusement of the rest, and at every pause there was a roar of 
laughter, doubtless more affected than real, and made in slavish obedience 
to such violent denunciations. Such was the diversion afforded by these 
letters, that the whole collection unanimously resolved that all their future 
meetings should be wound up with a few paragraphs from this newly- 
discovered magazine of bombast, by way of working off, in a broad hearty 
laugh, the fumes of better reading ; which would serve to put every body 
in a good humour with himself, the company with one another, and give 
a better relish for dinner.” p. 97. 


We have no time to notice the dreamings of the Politician, in 
which there is some keen satire on the shifts and low cunning, 
by which the people are cajoled, and office-hunters and politi- 
cal slang-whanzers foisted into places of trust.and emolument. 
We must also pass over the more humorous account of the ma- 
neeuvres of widows and widowers, who are candidates for 
matrimony. On the subject of Education, our author has ex- 
pended his whole strength. He seems tohave thought deep- 
ly on the matter, and manfully uplifting his voice against pre- 
judice and error, boldly deaounces the whole modern system of 
instruction. He is well aware of the ticklish ground he is upon, 

“Error of opinion (to use his own words) will never be successfully 
overthrown, unless resolutely attacked. It has the great advantage of 
long acquiescence, and, on that account, has grown into a kind of carti- 
lage. As before suggested, it is frequently nourished by tender passions, 
and guarded by affectionate associations, which, in a moment, spring at 
the least alarm, to repel the very first onsets of reason ; and however open 
in attack, or sinuous in approach, there is the same unsleeping protection 
afforded to a long-indulged prejudice. I have glanced at one or two in- 
stances in former numbers; the present will contain another, which will, 
perhaps, kindle a flame around my head that may be difficult to extinguish. 
Nevertheless, I shall try it, under the old proverb, that “ ventures make 
merchants.” All undertakings are great according to their risks ; I there- 


fore go for “ a crown or across.” p. 158. 

Although we cannot agree with the writer that the whole sys- 
tem of college education is wrong, constitutionally wrong, we 
must confess, that there is a great deal to be amended. We 
have neither time or inclination, at present, to enter into a dis- 
cussion concerning the advantages and defects of the present 
system ; but we recommend this article on Education to the se- 
rious perusal of all who have at heart the welfare of youth, and 
the moral culture of their minds. 

Having thus freely expressed ourselves on the merits of this 
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work, and given fair samples of its style and quality, we feel no 
disposition to exercise our critical acumen in detecting the 
chaff. On the whole, we must repeat, that we consider this as 
no common-place production. It contains much deep thought, 
and what is better, it furnishes matter of thought to the reader. 
And although we could have wished he had looked a little more 
upon the bright side of the picture, and softened down a few of 
its asperities, we hail, with pleasure, this stranger in the domains 
of literature, and shall be much disappointed, if he is not re- 
ceived by others with a cordiality equal to our own. 





—_— + - -— 


Art. 1V.—Memoir of the Life of Ricnarp Henry Les, and his 
Correspondence with the most distinguished men in America 
and Europe, illustrative of their characters, and of the ev nts 
of the American Revolution. By his Grandson, Ricuaro H. 
Leg, of Leesburgh, Virginia.—2 vols. pp. 299, 238. Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Lea. 1825. 


In reverting to the period, when the differences between Great 
Britain and her colonies led to the conflict, which terminated 
in the establishment of the latter as an independent empire, it 1s 
extremely difficult to decide, whether the mass of talent, and the 
host of great men who arose to vindicate the rights of their 
country, in the council and the field, were naturally called forth 
by the excitement and the emergency of the times, and produ- 
ced by the same causes, which in any other age, might have 
brought on the stage of action an equally illustrious band,—-or 
whether their constellation of bright intellects was not rare as 
it was splendid, combining, under an overruling providence, to 
effect results, unparalleled in their past, and incalculable in their 
future operations. 

It is with no vain and ignorant partiality for our own coun- 
try and her worthies, that we challenge a scrutiny into the 
page of history, in order to detect an epoch in the annals of any 
people more prolific.in great minds than that of our revolu- 
tionary conflict. ‘The American ts not to be told, that he must 
speak of his country’s ornaments in the future tense. The past 
presents to him on its roll of renown, a list of statesmen, sol- 
diers, and philosophers, on the wealth of whose fame other na- 
tions might have quietly reposed for centuries. Nor have we 
any reason to expect the return of an equally brilliant galaxy in 
our political horizon. And while we are enjoying the fruits of 
their toils, and witnessing the full and successful developement 
of the simple but sublime principles of self-government, which 
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came from them almost as a new revelation, we should be alike 
unworthy, as men or citizens, did we sutier the memory of any 
of our proto-patriots to become obscured with the rust of time. 
When such men die, in the language of antiquity, “all earth be- 
comes their sepulchre ;” but especially, should the posterity 
for whom they laboured, be taught among their earliest lessons, 
the names and deeds of the fathers of their country. 

In the foremost rank of the distinguished founders of this re- 
public, and among those whose gifted vision foresaw the ultimate 
tendency of the conflict, while it was as yet but a struggle against 
usurpation, and the difficulties which would occur in the ope- 
rations of the federal government, which subsequent events 
have exemplitied, we must unquestionably place the sub,ect of 
the interesting memoirs before us. A rapid perusal of their con- 
tents has been attended with no ordinary pleasure and profit. 
They embrace the whole period, from the first of the contest, 
to its consummation, and enable us in idea to live through the 
scenes in which our fathers acted—to participate in the doubts, 
the fears, and anticipations of the times—to read the thouzhts 
of those who were the most conspicuous agents in the great 
events which were hastening to their fulfilment—and at the end, 
leave us for a time, still marvelling at the comparative ease 
with which so great changes were accomplished. For although 
the trials and privations, and frequent despondency of those 
engazed in the war of our independence, were great and mani- 
fold,— when we glance over the record of history in which they 
are summarily recorded, the impression on the imagination is 
strong ; and the judgment is, for the moment, unable to assign 
the sufficient causes, by which an ancient and powerful empire 
was for ever devested of its natural rights and interest in thirteen 
flourishing colonies,—and by which those colonics became the 
great nation, which is now known as the United States. Those 
causes, a8 we well know, are not to be found in any of the ab- 
stract speculations of philosophers, but in the history and cha- 
racter of the people who wrested their sovereignty from the 
mother country——in their physical and moral education—in 
their total exemption from the influence of feudal and papal 
superstition—in fine, in the natural and sturdy feeling of self- 
reliance, which grew with their growth and strengthened with 
their strength; the inborn consciousness that they ought to, 
and might realise, politically, the ideal of individual indepen- 
dence dreamed of by the poet, and be in their national capacity, 
As free as nature first made man, 


Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the lordly savage ran. 
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The characteristic outlines of this people, in their several] sec- 
tions, were drawn by Mr. Burke, in his speech on conciliation 
with America ; and such was the investigation and discernment 
of that laborious statesman, that the picture has more fidelity, 
even at the present day, as a delineation of the strong features 
of sectional and national character, than is exhibited in most 
of the tours and travels through our republic, undertaken for the 
purposes of discovery, with so many tomes of which we have 
been favoured. From the continuance of this resemblance, we 
have reason to rejoice that we have not begun to degenerate. 
Nor can we do so, while the spirit of our laws remain the same; 
and the constantly recurring distribution of property prevents 
the establishment of overgrown estates; demanding from every 
second generation the industry and enterprise by which fortunes 
are founded, and fame and public honours are acquired. 

We must return, however, to the volumes before us; of the 
first of which, containing the biography, it is our purpose to 
give a brief abstract, being all that time admits ; avoiding, as 
much as possible, being led astray by the reflections and asso- 
ciations which suggest themselves so constantly in every narra- 
tive of thosedays. The author of this work, a grandson of Mr. 
Lee, has performed his filial task with great faithfulness and 
propriety. He has been particularly anxious to refute two 
statements, hastily and unadvisedly made : one by Judge John- 
son, in his life of Greene,—the other by the eloquent biographer 
of Patrick Henry. ‘The former had asserted, that ‘ the Lees of 
Virginia were never friendly to General Washington.’ The 
correspondence with that illustrious individual, contained in 
these volumes, refutes completely so grave a charge, if such 
evidence were required to repel a remark which seems to have 
been made without consideration. Mr. Wirt had also repre- 
sented the talents of Mr. Lee as rather brilliant and generall 
powerful, than suited to the minute, practical details of busi- 
ness. The unremitted labours of Mr. Lee in almost every im- 
portant committee appointed by Congress, which appear from 
the Journals of that body, and the documents preserved by his 
family, prove decidedly a contrary position. It was by assidu- 
ous devotion to the ‘ dry details of business,’ that his health was 
frequently impaired, and he was obliged, occasionally, to retire 
from the theatre of his valuable and indefatigable exertions. 

Richard Henry Lee was born in the County of Westmore- 
land, and colony of Virginia, on the twentieth of January, 
1732. His ancestors were among the earliest emigrants to that 
province ; and his great grandfather was conspicuously active 
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of Charles I, and in treating with the commander of Crom- 
well’s squadron, in behalf of Virginia, as an “ independent do- 
minion.”’ Its arms were subsequently quartered with those of 
England and its dependencies; and from hence it is said to 
have acquired the title of “ Ancient Dominion.” Many other 
of the ancestors of Lee, were distinguished for their public 
services, and their attachment to the interests of the province. 
It was a family of great talent and patriotism; and when the 
dissentions with the mother country began, its descendants 
proved themselves not unworthy of the name of their fore- 
fathers, and of hastening a consummation which their prophetic 
wisdom had foreseen as inevitable, in the progress of events, 


—the independence of America.* Our attention is confined, © 


however, to the subject of these memoirs. After receiving a 
good school education in England, he pursuedin retirement, on 
his return, the study of history, of the civilians, and of the laws 
and constitution of England and her colonies. He imbibed 
the influence of that unconquerable democratic spirit which has 
exhibited itself so often and so gloriously in their annals. The 
writings of Locke had shed a broad light on the path of inquiry, 
which was then opening. He was fond, too, of the great heroic 
poets, and of Shakspeare. The father of the former is, ac- 
cording to Horace, the best of philosophers; the latter is as- 
suredly the sweetest of moralists. It has been with the highest 
pleasure that we have met with more than one veteran of the 
revolution, whose youth had been familiar with the pages of the 
classics,—who had been inspired and refreshed during his toils 
with the noble imagery, the chivalrous morality, the practical 
precepts, and high associations, he was enabled to recall; and who 
in the evening of life, found a fund of enjoyment in the sterling 
treasures of the ancients. 'Wehave wondered what age would 
again produce men, from the culture of small farms, and of 
such seemingly imperfect educations, prepared to fill so ably 
the parts of captains and statesmen ; and we have smiled at the 
wisdom of some speculators, who have denounced the poets of 
antiquity, not only as useless, but as anti-democratic! 





* An anecdote, related by a very old gentleman, who had been an 
intimate acquaintance of Thomas Lee, will put in a strong light his po- 
litical foresight. He remembered having heard President Lee remark 
toone of his friends, ‘ that he had no doubt this country would declare 
itself, in time, independent of Great Britain; and that the seat of its 
een would be located near the little falls of the Potomac river.’ 

ow nearly he came to the fact is remarkable. Toevince the confidence 
he felt in his views, he took up large tracts of land around these falls, 


which, till lately, were in the possession of his descendants.”—WVote, Vol. 
I. p. 7. 
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Mr. Lee first appeared in a public situation, as captain of a 
volunteer corps, during the war with the French and their In- 
dian allies. His services, and those of the provincials under 
him, were rejected by Braddock. He was soon after elected 


justice of the peace, and member of the house of burgesses. 


His first recorded effort in that assembly, gave a fair promise 
of the future career of one of the apostles of freedom. It was 
ona motion “to lay so heavy a duty on the importation of 
slaves, as effectually to put an end to that disgraceful and ini- 
quitous traffic, within the colony of Virginia.”” The Colonial 
Senate was then divided into two parties, one of which es- 
poused the interests of the large landholders, the other that of 
the yeomanry. ‘To the interests of the latter Mr. Lee was 
attached ; and circumstances soon brought him forward as an 
eloquent and powerful champion of the popular cause. Local 
controversies were soon, however, merged in the great ques- 
tion of resistance to unconstitutional oppression. The act of 
Parliament in 1764, declaring the propriety of imposing stamp 
duties, while it awakened jealousy of their rights in the people 
generally, seemed, to the more enlightened, the assumption of 
a principle which must end in tyranny or revolt.‘ Possibly,” 
says Mr. Lee, ina letter written at the time, to a friend, “ this 
step of the mother country, though intended to oppress and 
keep us low, in order to secure our dependence, may be sub- 
versive of this end. Poverty and oppression, among those 
whose minds are filled with ideas of British liberty, may in- 
troduce a virtuous industry, with a train of generous and manly 
sentiments, which, when in future they become supported by 
numbers, may produce a fatal resentment of parental care be- 
ing converted into tyrannical usurpation.”? In the meeting of 
the Virginia Assembly, in the same year, he brought forward 
the subject ; and his first public productions were the address 
to the Ring, memorial to the House of Lords, and remonstrance 
to the Commons, reported by the committee appointed on this 
occasion. Nor was his opposition to the pernicious tendenc 

of the principles asserted by the Declaratory Act, and the 
Stamp Act itself, which followed in the ensuing Parliament, 
confined to mere rhetorical reprobation. An association was 
formed, of which he was a prominent member, whose avowed 
and determined purpose was to render the operation of the 
act nugatory. In pursuance of one of the articles agreed to 
by this association, he went with a company of light horse, of 
which he was Captain, to the house of a person who had ac- 
cepted the office of collector of stamp-duties, and had declared 
his intention of clearing out a vessel with the detested paper. 
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This individual was compelled to produce his commission, and 
all the paper in his house, which were burnt in his presence ; 
while he was obliged to swear, thenceforward never to promote 
the sale or use of the stamp paper. About this period, it is to 
be inferred from these memoirs, the acquaintance of Mr. Lee 
commenced with the * forest-born Demosthenes,”’ the illustri- 
ous Patrick Henry. An intimacy ensued between these con- 
genial spirits, which was terminated only by death, and distur- 
bed by no dissonance of opinion. The only subject on which 
they ever differed, arose after the revolution, on the questions 
of paying debts due to British merchants, prior to the war, and 
of making paper money a legal tender. Mr. Lee took the 
high ground of morality, in both instances, against all doctrines 
of expediency or evasion. 

The unconstitutional act of Parliament, which, like the first 
hiss of the fabled serpents, had awakened the infant Hercules 
of public opinion, was soon repealed ; but with a salvo as to 
the right of taxation, without representation, which could not 
disarm the jealousy its passage had excited. In 1767,the act 
imposing a tax on tea, and the act requiring the colonial le- 
gislatures to provide for quartering part of the king’s troops, 
with the consequent measures which were adopted to overawe 
the reiractory provinces, called forth a general expression of 
opinion, and produced an interchange of sentiment and unity 
of action, among those who were to become the leading men 
of the country, the power of which was not dreamed of, in the 
philosophy of the short-sighted ministry of that day. The 
correspondence of Arthur Lee, the Virginian agent in Great 
Britain, with his brother, and of the latter with John Dickin- 
son and Samuel Adams, as given in these volumes, is in the 
highest degree worthy of perusal. It possesses no common 
interest, as displaying the gradual development of feeling, and 
thought, and reasoning, among the master spirits of the time, 
cotemporary with the progress of events. ‘The suspension of 
the legislative functions in New-York ; the extraordinary courts 
organized in Rhode Island ; and the closing of the harbour of Bos- 
ton, were among the prominent features of that system of infatua- 
tion, which enforced the anticipation of a result, which a more 
equitable policy might, perhaps, have deferred for half a cen- 
tury. During the course of these occurrences, and their minor 
accompaniments of high-handed tyranny, and bold but unor- 
ganized resistance, it is a matter worthy of the intensest curi- 
osity, to mark the private calculations of those intellec- 
tual men, whose judgments were to control, or, at least, to 
direct the mass of public opinion; and to read their thoughts 
and views, from the first expression of dissatisfaction in the 
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humble attitude of petition, to the solemn hour of the crisis, 
when the resolution was moved in Congress, by R. H. Lee, 
“that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states ; and that all political connexion be- 
tween them and the state of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved.” 

We can only refer our readers to these letters themselves, 
published with these memoirs; and must glance rapidly over 
the services of Mr. Lee, up to the period of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was regularly returned as a member of the 
House of Burgesses ; and his biographer thinks that the original 
suggestion of corresponding committees in the several legisla- 
tures, as well as corresponding societies to protect the rights of 
the people in the several states, belongs to him. The first of 
these committees in the Virginia Assembly, was appointed in 
1773, of which Mr. Lee was a member. The resolutions 
brought forward by him in that body, and adopted by them, in 
relation to the last usurpation of Parliament, had previously 
occasioned its dissolution by the Governor, as had happened 
before with the New-York legislature. The necessity of the 
other colonies making a common cause with New-York, was 
enforced with argument and eloquence by Mr. Lee in his let- 
ters and speeches. Among his political labours, however, it is 
worthy of notice, in passing, that the subject of imternal im- 
provement engaged the attention of his active mind. In the 
session of 1769, as chairman of a committee, he brought in a 
report on the subject of “‘ opening and improving the navigation 
of the river Potomac, as far as Fort Cumberland, as it was then 
called.”” More than halfa century has elapsed, and the accom- 
plishment of this object is still a desideratum. 

“The very object of Mr. Lee’s report is, at this moment, likely to be- 
come a national one, and of incalculable benefit to a large portion of the 
country. It is believed that he was the first person who digested any 


plan of the kind, in this country; certainly the first who formed a plan 
for the improvement of the navigation of the Potomac river, as high up 


as Fort Cumberland.”’—p. 78. 

Inthe first General Assembly of Virginia, which met in 1774, 
after the dissolution of the House of Burgesses, it was resolved 
to recommend to the colonies an immediate meeting of a Gen- 
eral Congress, and deputies were chosen from Virginia. 

_“ After several days had been spent in the examination of the creden- 
tials of the members, and in other preliminary arrangements, the House 
was at length completely and solemnly organised. The day on which it 


was to commence its deliberations arrived. It met, and ‘along and deep 
silence is said to have followed its organization.* Patrick Henry was 











* Life of Patrick Henry, p. 106. 
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the first speaker on this occasion. He was followed, says his biogra- 
grapher, by Mr. Richard Henry Lee, who charmed the house with a dif- 
ferent kind of eloquence. Chaste, classical, beautiful, his polished pe- 
riods rolled along without effort, filling the ear with the most bewitching 
harmony, and delighting the mind with the most exquisite imagery.” — 
p. 107. 


The exhibition of moral energy, as has been justly asserted 
by a philosophical poet, transcends, in sublimity, all the gran- 
deur of the physical universe ; but his illustration, drawn from 
the assassination committed by the younger Brutus, is but tame 
and unworthy, compared with the spectacle presented by that 
assemblage, where the fathers of our country ‘sate in close 
divan,’ to deliberate on the solemn question of establishing a 
new empire. When the mind grasps at once the interest of 
the moment, the magnitude of the territory that was to be 
wrested from the sway of England, and the ultimate influ- 
ences on the political situation of other kingdoms, to which 
these consultations were to lead—there is more than enough to 
‘dilate, with kindling majesty,’ the strongest conception. 

The proceedings of this august body wore, however, for some 
time, an aspect of humility and negotiation, which ill suited the 
settled purpose, and, what might then have been deemed, en- 
thusiastic views of Lee and Henry. At this day, however, we 
have reason to rejoice, that there was a coolness and tempe- 
rance in those earlier councils, which gave dignity to resist- 
ance, while its necessity became obvious, and made the mother 
country wholly responsible for the premature occurrence of an 
inevitable issue. ‘The same spirit, too, was transfused into the 
subsequent proceedings of the general legislature; and to its 
tone of moderation and firmness, America owes her unrivalled 
prosperity. 

Our biographer vindicates, for Mr. Lee, the authorship of 
the petition to the king, reported by a committee, of which 
he was a member, in the Congress of 1774, which has been 
ascribed, heretofore, to the pen of Mr. Dickenson. This docu- 
ment, and the address to the people of England, as this writer 
justly observes, “cannot be too often read by the countrymen 
and descendants of their authors.” ‘The address to the Colo- 
nies, the composition, unquestionably, of Mr. Lee, is alsoa 
masterly exposition of the wrongs our countrymen had sustain- 
ed, and the dangers that were before them. The address, 
which also was written by him in the Congress of 1775, to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, breathes a spirit of manly elo- 
quence, worthy of the cause which inspired it. Lord Chatham 
acknowledged the power of these appeals, and did justice in 
his private correspondence to their merits, while he paid a pub- 
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lic tribute of respect to the wisdom and virtue of the men who 
composed the Congress at Philadelphia, in his well-known 
eulogy on that body, in the House of Lords. 

In the Virginia Convention, Messrs. Lee and Henry propo- 
sed and carried resolutions for organising and arming the militia, 
in opposition to the doubts and fears of those who could not 
yet realise the emergency of the crisis. Being again returned 
as a delegate to Congress, his labours in that body were unre- 
mitting; and his constant devotion to business impaired his 
constitution. 

“ During the sessions of 1774-5-6-7-8, Mr. Lee was at the head, ora 
member, of every military and naval committee. The remark is equally 
applicable to nearly every committee on finance and foreign affairs. 
Besides serving on many others, which have been omitted, he was, during 
the sessions of 1774-5, a member of fourteen committees to draw papers ; 
five about military matters, and nine about miscellaneous affairs In the 
session of 1776, he was on two committees to draw papers, fifteen on 
military and naval concerns, and thirteen on miscellaneous matters; in 
the session of 1777, he was on two committees te draw papers, twelve on 
military and naval, and twenty on miscellaneous subjects; in the session 
of 1778, he was amember of four committees to draw papers, thirteen 
military and naval,and twenty miscellaneous. During the three last 
sessions, he had been absent, in consequence of ill health, from ene to 
three months. It is believed that his labours were not confined to those 
subjects, which had been referred to his consideration, for the author re- 
meinbers to have heard a gentleman of the highest respectability, repeat 
a conversation between Dr. Shippen, of Philadelphia, in whose house 
Mr. Lee lodged, while he was a member of Congress, in which the Doc- 
tor observed, ‘* that there was a constant procession of members repair- 
ing to his chamber, to consult about their reports.” He was the author 
of many of the publications of the Old Congress, from some of the 
most important of their addresses, down to the commission of their mili- 
tary chief.—Vol. I. p. 215, 216.” 

A domestic circumstance had recalled Mr. Lee to his famil 
at the time when the committee was appointed to draught the 
Declaration of Independence. Otherwise, having introduced 
the original motion, he would have been appointed chairman, 
according to the usage of the House. 

In the discussions which took place in relation to an alliance 
with Spain, the importance of our rights in the fisheries, and 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, were regarded by Mr. 
Lee with enlightened views of future probabilities, which have 
since become realities. His correspondence on these subjects, 
with the statesmen of the day, discovers the clearness of his 
judgment, and the extent of his foresight. In 1780, and the 
two succeeding years, he devoted his services to the affairs of 
his native state. In his character of lieutenant of *the coun- 
ty, he was called upon by the General Assembly, to assume 
the command of the militia of Westmoreland. He succeeded 
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in organizing and establishing a discipline among them, which 
preserved the country from the inroads of the enemy. Jn 
1784, he again took his seat in Congress, and was elected Presi- 
dent, when the chair became vacant. When the constitution 
was reported to Congress, in 1787, by the convention at Phila- 
delphia, he was opposed to its adoption, in its then existing 
form. His views concurred with those of Patrick Henry, and 
many other of the warmest patriots of the time, who dreaded 
the consolidation of authority in the hands of the general go- 
vernment, and wished that the powers of the states not ex- 
pressly ceded, and the personal legal privileges of individuals, 
should be accurately defined, and secured by a bill of rights. 
The tenth amendment of the constitution is said to have been 
offered by him, by which ‘*the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” 
The last words were not in the amendment, as originally offer- 
edby him. ‘The letters between Mr. Lee and Samuel Adams, 
on this subject, are well worthy of perusal. The gloomier 
forebodings of the former, we have reason to rejoice, have ne- 
ver been realized. A recent angry vindication of the rights 
of a state sovereignty, has particularly called the attention of 
the community to this subject. Neither time nor inclination 
ermits us now to dwell on the topic. 

After a life spent in constant and laborious attention to the 
best interests of his country, full of honours bestowed by his 
native state, and the confederation, Mr. Lee died at his seat, 
Chantilly, in the year 1794, in the sixty-fourth of his age. He 
united the accomplishments of a scholar and the enlightened 
piety of a Christian, to the zeal of a patriot and wisdom of a 
statesman. But few and imperfect specimens of his eloquence 
remain. ‘The enthusiastic pen of Mr. Wirt has ascribed to it 
a character of no common order. What he has left, however, 
in the public documents, of which he was the author, and in 
his epistles, is a legacy which should be duly appreciated by 
all those by whom his memory is cherished. 


Art. V.-—National Tales. Vol. IJ]. New-York. A. P. Hous- 
ton, &c. &c. 1825. 


Tue first volume of this work, which, as our readers may 
perhaps remember, we noticed in our third number, was made 
up of tales “ translated or compiled from different authors ;”’ and 
although the editor did not deign to tell us where he picked 
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them up, but left us to discover that by our own sagacity, we cheer- 
fully acknowledged that he had made a very respectable collec- 
tion ofits kind. The present volume has still higher claims on 
our attention, for we are given to understand, that the three 
first tales contained in it, occupying about two thirds of the 
whole number of pages, are original. The first of these, entitled, 
Hoosack Mountain, is a story of a Yankee yeoman, a Captain 
of militia, who, in the decline of life, is seized with a desire of 
making his fortune, and parts with his farm to a cunning land- 
speculator, in exchange for some land on the top of Hoosack 
mountain. Here he intends to set up a public house, in the 
expectation that a road will be laid out over the mountain, 
which would infallibly bring the immense throng of passengers 
by his door. Before making his fortune, the Captain breaks 
his looking glass, and then his neck; and his wife, whom the 
shrewd speculator, at the time of making the bargain, at a 
suaded to sign a relinquishment of her right of dower, is left, at 
the close of the story, instrueting her descendants “ to be con- 
tented when they are well off; never to sign a paper without 
reading every word of it; and never, on any account, to break 
a looking-glass, as trouble and death will most certainly follow.” 
There is, however, another moral to be extracted from the sen- 
timental part of the story, which is, that the charms of a young 
girl of eighteen may reclaim and reform a profligate rake and 
debauchee, abandoned to the grossest vices, wandering about 
the country, running in debt at every tavern, and then running 
away. ‘The former of these lessons, we suppose, is intended 
for the benefit of the old and prudent, the latter for the youth- 
ful and susceptible. 

‘To do the writer justice, his tale shows no small observation 
of manners and characters ; there is some coarseness, but withal, 
cousiderable spirit in his sketches. His Captain Rudd, and 
his land-speculator, are men whom it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to find in New-England, or any other part of the United 
States. The faults of style, likewise, are those of negligence 
or want of practice, not those of affectation. There is a kind 
of helpless simplicity, somewhat between pathos and drollery, 
in the account of the way in which the Captain’s self-impor- 
tance was taken down just before his death. We give the fol- 
lowing extract as a specimen. 

“There is, perhaps, no one popular superstition that has so universal 
an influence, as this of breaking a looking-glass. It probably had its 
origin in their expense, in the high price attached to them when they 


first came into use. The Captain, who was very superstitious, stood over 


the glittering fragments with such a look of deep despondency, such an 
Vor. I, 5 
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expression of giving up all for lost, that his wife, forgetting her resent- 
ment, and touched to the very heart, thought of nothing but to infuse 
into him some hope and consolation ; but she was unsuccessful. ‘* We 
shall hive a death in our family soon,’ said he, in a depressed tone; 
‘never was glass like that broken, but death followed it.’ 

“The evening now began to set in, and as they had still some way to 
go before they should reach their shelter, they left their broken furniture 
by the road stde, and hastened on. It was dusk when they arrived at 
their new habitation ; they were all glad torest their weary limbs, but its 
low roof, scanty rooms, desolate hearth, and dilapidated, dirty appear- 
ance, threw a chill over all their feelings, that sent them supperless to 
bed. When the next morning’s sun lit up the scene the Captain had so 
often contemplated in fancy, the site of his great tavern, he shut his eyes 
in disgust, and from that moment his usual spirits forsook him. He be- 
gan to bean entirely altered man; he made no objections to his wife’s 
proposal, that Rebekah should return with their neighbour ; his usual 
loud, boisterous manner of speaking, was exchanged for a subdued tone ; 
and it was remarked in his family, that he never after this mentioned his 
tavern, or called his wife thelandlady. They led a lonely, uncomfortable 
life, while they staid on that spot, which, in no one point, agreed with 
the description they had received of it. But the Captain’s gloom and de- 
pression was worse than all the rest; he would absent himself for hours ; 
and when, alarmed, they went in pursuit of him, he was always found 
seated on the rock over which his wagon had first dashed, and surveying, 
with a despairing look, the shining particles before him. They carefully 
removed every piece of it from his sight; even scraped the earth over it, 
but all to no purpose; it was evident the idea was deeply impressed on 
his mind, that the expected death was to be his own, and his conduct led 
them to believe he fancied it would happen on that very spot.”—pp. 40-42. 


The second story in the collection, called the Fortune Tel- 
ler, furnishes a strong contrast to the homeliness of the narra- 
tive already mentioned. The characters are Charles Upton, 
a cornet of dragoons in the American service during the 
revolutionary war; a Mrs. Kaulderston, not very happily mar- 
ried, with whom Upton narrowly escapes falling in love, and 
who is always careful to call him Cornet Upton, and has a de- 
licate scene with him ina certain music-room ; Shuter, the trum- 
peter; Bell Jones, the fortune-teller, a sort of crazy Bet, whose 
harangues are quite too long; and Captain Nichols, a man sub- 


ject to fits of towering passion, during which he indulges in 


“the Ercles vein.”’ A variety of mysterious incidents take 
place, the tendency of which is, to admonish Upton of the dan- 
ger of continuing his intimacy with Mrs. Kaulderston. One of 
these will serve as a sample of the general style of the produc- 
tion. A printseller.comes to the house of a Major Johnson, 
where Upton was a guest. 

“ The printseller was invited into the house, where he opened his port- 
folio, and exhibited some very fine drawings, some of which the ladies 


purchased to copy from. After some time, he called the attention of 
Mrs. Kaulderston and myself, who were standing together, to a smaller 
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port-folio which he had opened at the window, and which he said con- 
tained some very superior prints and original sketches. We had been 
examining them for some time, when I was startled by beholdnig a series 
of sketches, representing every scene that had passed between Mrs, 
Kaulderston and myself, from the time of our first meeting. Turnin 
ina passion to the printseller, | seized him by the collar with the only 
hand I could use, and shaking him, demanded how he dared exhibit such 
sketches to me, and from whence they came? ‘There are no offensive 
sketches there that I know of,’ said the apparently frightened printsel- 
ler; ‘if I had thought that there were any improper or offensive ones 
among them,’ continued he, at the same time turning them over, ‘I 
would not have shown them; but I see none such as you allude to.’ 
‘ You lie, vou rascal,’ exclaimed I, again shaking him, ‘ you must know 
the sketches I allude to, from the very strong likenesses they contain of 
this lady and myself’ ‘Ihave no such print,’ said the man, ‘and I 
will not be called a liar, and dragged about in this way without any 
cause.’ Saying this,he extricated himself fror: me, with a violence 
which made me reel against the wall, as I was yet weak 

“ Major Johnson, who had been engaged with some papers at the other 
end of the room, now interfered, and inquired into the cause of the quar- 
re]. The picture dealer replied, ‘the gentleman complained of my 
having exhibited to him some sketches, which contained likenesses of 
himself and that lady. Now, sir, I assert that | have no such sketches 
in either of my port-folios, and I defy the gentleman to find any such as 
he has described.” Astonished at his assurance, I went immediately to 
the port-folio, and commenced searching forthem in the middle of his 
collection, where I had seen them; but there they were not now to be 
found. I then began at the beginning, and turned over the prints and 
sketches one by one, but could find nothing of them. I then examined 
the port folio, but every thing about that, also appeared to be right; I 
then looked out of the window, and on the floor, but no such sketches 
were to be found; the other port-folio was also examined, but with as 
little success. I then aecused him of having concealed them. ‘ Where 
could [ have concealed them ?’ inquired the man; ‘I have not been 
three feet from you since you say you saw them, and that I have them 
not about my.person, I will soonconvince you.’ He then pulled off his 
coat, turned his pockets inside out, unbuttoned his waistcoat, and com- 
pletely satisfied us that they were not about his person. 

“ ‘Gracious Heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘have my eyes turned traitors 
to me, and am I no longer to trust to my oWnsenses? Mrs. Kaulderston, 
did you not see the sketches?’ ‘I saw them plainly and distinctly,’ said 
Mrs Kaulderston, ‘ but what has become of them, I cannot imagine.’ 
The man was now directed to put up his things and depart; whilst he 
was doing so, I said to him, ‘I advise you to keep out of my way, as I am 
convinced that you are an impostor. Although you have escaped me 
this time, you may not come off so well the next.’ ‘I am not in the 
habit of turning out of my way for any one,’ replied the printseller, 
‘and certainly shall not do it for Lieutenant Upton, however highly he 
may value his prowess in the presence of ladies.’ 

“ ¢T was approaching to chastise the fellow for his impudence, when 
Major Johnson stepping before me, said, ‘take up your things, sir, and 
begone, or I will see whether I cannot chastise you, for daring to insult 
a gentleman who is my guest, and in my house.” The scoundrel pick- 
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ed up his port-folios, and looking at me with a chuckling laugh, and ma- 
king a mock bow, he withdrew.”—pp. 109-112. 

There is a good deal of invention and ingenuity in this story, 
and it might well bear a comparison with the majority of the 
tales of wonder, translated from the German, were it not that 
the writer has thought proper, in the conclusion, to overturn 
and mar all that he has done. A brother of Bell Jones, who 
serves as a volunteerin Upton’s regiment, sits down and makes 
his will, bequeathing all his property to Upton, and composes 
a sort of memoir, in which he states that Bell Jones is no witch; 
and that her mysterious knowledge of Upton’s affairs, her pre- 
dictions, and all the apparently supernatural circumstances, 
which had interested and amazed us, were only parts of a plot 
entered into among some of Upton’s friends, to induce him 
to break off his acquaintance with Mrs. Kaulderston, and mar- 
ry a Miss Lee. After having made this preparation, the sol- 
dier goes into battle and is killed. He is careful, however, to 
meet his death by the side of Upton; nor will he leave the 
world till he has given him the key of his chest, and told him 
where to find the will and the memoir. Hereupon Upton, 
obedient to the wishes of his friends, marries Miss Lee ; and 
Bell Jones, having answered all the purposes of the author, 
recovers her reason, and as in justice she ought, is comfortably 
provided for at the end of the story. We are not, indeed, 
quite sure that this tale is not intended as a sort of burlesque 
upon the awkward machinery by which Mrs. Radcliile ac- 
counts for the mysteries and terrors of her romances. Con- 
sidered in this light, we think it is quite successful, though it 
seems to us that the intention of the writer ought to appear a 
little more clearly. 

The third of these tales, the Falls of St. Anthony, is much 
shorter than either of the two others. We should judge im- 
agination to be the predominant quality of the author’s genius. 
Telumah, the hero of the story, is an Indian warrior, and the 
savages of the tribe to which he belongs, are conspicuous act- 
ors in the plot. There is not, however, a very strict adhe- 
rence to Indian manners, nor any attempt to copy the peculiar 
language and allusions of savages. By leaving out a few tom- 
ahawks, arrows, and canoes, the tale would answer as well for 
aset of Italian or Austrian banditti, as for a tribe of North 
American Indians. There is, however, one singularity in the 
dialect of Telumah, which, for aught we know, may be imita- 
ted from some supposed peculiarity in the savage idiom. 


Whenever he addresses any person, he is almost invariably, ~ 


made to use the pronouns thou and you, or their derivatives, 
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alternately. “I shallnever,’’ says he, speaking to his bene- 
factress Marguerite, ‘‘ while the blood flows through these 
veins, forget thy kindness to me—you did receive me thine ene- 
my into your hut, and thou hast been the means of preserving 
my life.” Notwithstanding what Telumah says in this passage, 
about the blood flowing through his veins, we have our doubts 
whether the western savages are acquainted with the doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood. 

The other tales in the volume, all which are quite short, 
are pretty and well chosen; that, however, translated from 
Florian, is not one of his best. ‘The last of them, entitled 
Kauthleen Kavanagh, is, to our apprehension, a genuine Irish 
story. Thereis so much warmth of feeling in it—such highly 
coloured description, and such a whirl, huddle, and confusion 
of narrative, that it may well be called a National Tale. 

Those compositions which pass under the name of tales, as 
distinguished from novels, require talents of a peculiar kind 
to insure success. ‘They are not, it is true, so greatan efiort 
on the whole, nor do they perhaps require power. of so great 
an order as the novel ;—they do not admit of the same com- 
plete developement of character—the same fulness and varie- 
ty of description, nor in general of that large mixture of dia- 
logue, which gives to modern novels such a dramatic air. ‘They 
require, however, greater vivacity of narration, and more 
point and polish of style; a little occasional tediousness is not 
so readily forgiven, and some negligence and heaviness of man- 
ner, is not so easily overlooked. ‘To construct the plot of a 
tale, is perhaps a matter of as much invention and difficulty, as 
to construct that of a novel,—the chief difference lies in the 
execution. One is the miniature, the other the full-length pic- 
ture ; itis the former, therefore, which requires the highest and 
most delicate finish. Accordingly, we shali find that the suc- 
cessful instances of this sort of writing in all languages, have 
been at the same time examples of the most perfect and grace- 
ful composition. The stories of Boccacio are the model of 
Italian prose; the gay and sprightly tales of the French, of 
which the Nouvelles of Florian, are a good sample, are amon 
the most engaging and skilful productions of their literature ; 
and the best specimens of this sortof writing to be found in 
the English language, among which are those of Mackenzie 
and Irving, are as much distinguished by the beauty of their 
composition, as for their other delightful qualities. In short, 
these things must be exceedingly well done, or they perish with 
the other trifles of the day ; and we recommend to such of our 
countrymen as are disposed to adventure in this apparently 
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easy, but really difficult walk of our literature, in the first 
place not to be sparing of the necessary intellectual effort, and 
in the second place, instead of copying the novel writers, to 
take for their model the successful examples of that kind of 
composition, in which they propose to try their powers. 





LECTURE INTRODUCTORY TO A COURSE OF LECTURES ON APPLI- 
ED MECHANICS, DELIVERED AT THE NEW-YORK ATHENEUM, IN 
THE WINTER OF THE YEARS 1824-25, BY JAMES RENWICK, 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW-YORK,. 


Ir is with a feeling of extreme diffidence that I address this 
respectable audience ; various circumstances combine to render 
this feeling more intense. | am aware that I must, as one of 
the committee, by whom the original plan of this institution was 
presented to the public, appear in the light of a volunteer, and 
as such, may be thought lable to more severe criticism than 
most of my colleagues, who, with whatever ardour they have 
embarked in the common cause, have the plea of the choice of 
their associates to urge as an excuse for their appearance before 
the public. 7 

When the Atheneum was first projected, I felt, | must confess, 
no hesitation, in undertaking to perform my part in the scheme 
of lectures, that were to be made the means of bringing it for- 
ward to the notice of the community. 1, at that time, anticipa- 
ted, that a plain didactic course, illustrated by a few models and 
drawings, and delivered in extemporaneous sentences upon a 
premeditated plan, would have satisfied the taste of my audi- 
tors ; and would have been found sufliciently interesting to cer- 
tain descriptions of hearers, to insure a respectable class, as 
large, perhaps, as that which usually attends my lectures in Co- 
lumbia College, as regular students. The brilliant success that 
has attended the Institution was not then anticipated, nor the 
crowd of beauty and fashion that has hitherto flocked to our 
halls ; and which, on the present occasion, if it be most flatter- 
ing, is likewise most appalling. I had no expectation of being 
called to read before a numerous audience, and my views were 
limited to the hope of being enabled to give to a few persons a 
taste for a study, of little popular interest indeed, but of great 
intrinsic value; whose dry details they might have listened to, 
for the sake of the importance of its applications to purposes of 
general utility. 

_ A still more active cause of apprehension exists in the man- 
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ner in which my predecessors have performed the tasks assigned 
them. Whatever expectations may have been formed from the 
established reputation of those gentlemen, all who hear me will 
consider it but cold praise, to say that those expectations have . 
been fully realized; it may rather be affirmed with confidence, 
that they have far surpassed the most sanguine hopes that their 
associates had formed, of the success of their exertions to ad- 
vance the common cause. In this way they have erected a 
standard of literary taste, which one whose department is not 
literary, must despair of attaining ; to be placed in contrast with 
such talents, so successfully exerted, would be in no event de- 
sirable ; and while | glory in their well-earned fame, | cannot 
but feel myself unlucky in being brought into direct comparison 
with them. 

In the department that has fallen to my lot, no opportunity 
is permitted for the display of taste or rhetorical skill; none 
for the exhibition of the graces of style, of polished diction, or 
well rounded periods. ‘lhe ambition of the lecturer is limited 
to the consideration of what is useful; no original views or 
novel matter can well be introduced, and the discoveries, the 
reasonings, and even the language of others, must constitute 
the principal portion of the subsequent lectures. The em- 
ployment to which a considerable, and perhaps the most valu- 
able portion of my life, was devoted, rendered my appear- 
ance as a public speaker, a very remote contingency ; and if | 
have so appeared on a single previous occasion, it was to.a 
company | had reason to know to be indulgent, and that na- 
turally excited a less fearful interest, than the one! now address, 
where the peculiar delicacy of female taste is to be consulted, 
as well as the less nice perceptions of manly criticism. 

My subject must, to a mixed audience, possess less of interest, 
from its technical character, than most of those which have 
engaged, or will hereafter engage your attention. While some 
explore the fair fields of literature, plucking for your gratifica- 
tion and instruction, the flowers that so abundantly bedeck 
them, J must grope amid the dust and smoke of the steam en- 


gine, labour in the shop of the artisan, or dive into the recesses 
of the mine. While others, 


“ Unsphere the spint of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind,” 
and investigate the motives, and principles of action of a being, 
unconfined, uncontrolled, and destined to immortality ; the na- 
ture of my subject fixes me to the earth, and limits my views 
to the gross matter that clogs our immaterial part, and hides 
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from it that future state to which its aspirations are directed. 
Yet as we must be content to perform our allotted tasks in the 
present world, that species of knowledge which adds to our 
comforts and conveniences, which extends our power over 
matter, the elements, and the brute creation, which comes 
home to the every-day experience, and applies to the wants of 
every individual, may not be entirely uninteresting, even to this 
polished and literary assembly. 

I cannot help believing that the mechanic arts must, upon 
reflection, awaken the curiosity of all who are dependent upon 
thei for the necessaries or luxuries of life, and this will com- 
prise the whoie of the civilized world; the advancement of 
these arts must in like manner, be felt as an object of impor- 
tance ; and without the application of science to this purpose, 
their progress will be extremely slow. If this inference be 
correct, although I may fail of interesting your feelings, | trust 
I may persuade your reason of the value of the subject that 
has fallen to my lot. 

It is then, as | hope to show you, a subject of great practical 
value; it is also one of almost boundless extent ; it cannot, 
therefore, be expected that in a popular course, comprised 
within the limit of so few lectures, any great amount of in- 
struction is to be conveyed; all that can be pretended, is to ex- 
cite curiosity, and to illustrate a few particular topics by the 
exhibition of modeis and drawings, and by a general explana- 
tion. But even from so contracted a course, some estimate 
may be formed of the importance of our subject; yet as this 
is the result to be attained from a patient and laborious atten- 
tion, | may perhaps employ a portion of the present hour to 
advantage, in illustrating this point, by a few obvious exam- 

les. 
; ‘lhe loom, and the plough, the wind-mill, the water-wheel, 
and the steam engine, are all instances of the application of 
the principles of mechanical philosophy to practical purposes. 
The proper construction of a road, and of the carriages that 
move upon it, are entirely dependent upon the most strict sci- 
entific principles. Canals require the application of a still 
higher order of scientific knowledge; so does the ship, and 
still more the steam-boat. ‘The improvements made in the 
four last departments, have increased the facilities of travel- 
ling ; and these facilities are hourly becoming greater, inso- 
much that it is anticipated, that the most distant journeys, 
whether by land or water, may ere long be performed without 
fatigue, and almost without risk. It is not marly years since, 
even in Great Britain, where the accommodation of every kind, 
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afforded to travellers, unquestionably exceeded those found 
in any other country; men of the most robust constitutions, 
repared themselves fora journey of an huadred miles by ma- 
king their wills, and settling their worldly affairs; and in all 
countries, even under the most favourable circumstances, fe- 
males of delicate habits were almost entirely deprived of the 
privilege of locomotion, debarred from the view of the ever- 
varying scenery of the earth, or from enjoying the society of 
any but their own immediate neighbours. Now, by the im- 
provements of science, and its applications to the arts, no part 
of the civilized globe can be considered inaccessible to the 
most delicate constitution, or the most fastidious habits. But 
it is not in the increased facilities of personal communication, 
that we are to seek the chief value of these improvements m 
the mechanic arts. Commerce is also thus extended, and 
this bond of union among the members of the great family of 
mankind strengthened and expanded. In former days, the 
arts of distant countries were never interchanged, and their pro- 
ductions only with extreme difficulty ; now, there is no discover 
in any Civilized country, that may not, within a few months, be 
introduced into general use in all others ; nor any necessary of 
life or luxury, peculiar to the productions of any one climate, 
that may not be obtained and enjoyed, in almest every other. 
But it is when considered in its connexion with other depart- 
ments of learning, that mechanical science manifests its great- 
est importance. You have heard an able and eloquent argu- 
ment on the superiority of Intellectual Philosophy, over all other 
departments of knowledge; and in the abstract, no positive 
objection can be urged against such an opinion; but when we 
find that science, drawing all its most important illustrations 
from our department of study, and so entirely dependent upon 
it, as to be capable of making no progress unassisted, we may 
perhaps see that what may be true in the abstract, is not to be 
received as such, when all the circumstances are taken into 
account. However beautiful, rich or splendid, may be the 
superstructure of the edifice, the architect will devote an equal 
share of his attention and skill to the security of the foundation; 
and as the foundation, not only of all physical, but all intellec- 
tual knowledge, mechanics are entitled to your consideration. 
The advancement of the science of the mind always follows, 
at ahumble distance, the march of mechanical improvement ; 
and until the latter is successfully cultivated, the former remains 
without either eyes or hands, and is incapable of any useful 
appncadan, Of what value, may it be asked, would be _politi- 
c 


economy, were the arts that conduce to national wealth, 
Vor. I. 6 
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in their infancy? Orhow would the purestsystem of Ethics be re- 


garded, bya horde of half naked and starving savages, destitute 


of the useful arts, and ignorant of the principles whereon they 
are founded? Vain, too, would be all reasoning upon the ideas 
derived from our senses. where the mechanical structure of 
the organsis not understood; we should hear of no specu- 
lations on the existence or non-existence of matter, when the 
speculator was compelled to labour without mechanical aid for 
the daily support of his body. 

Mechanical science, too, furnishes to the theologian the most 
powerful extrinsic arguments that can be adduced, in support 
of revealed religion. This point of our illustration, however, 
has been so ably developed by Paley, in his ‘ Natural Theolo- 
gy,”’ as not to admit of being touched upon by any less skilful 
hand. 

If scientific men are apt to undervalue the knowledge that 
lies at the root of all their pursuits, so men merely practical 
are apt to underrate that on which their own skill depends; 
and this happens in consequence of their not being themselves 
aware that they have insensibly, and by apparently inadequate 
means, acquired a knowledge founded on the accumulated 
scientific discoveries of centuries. Thus, when a ship carpen- 
ter, after a few years apprenticeship, finds himself enabled to 
project, construct, and launch intu the ocean, a vessel calculated 
to resist the utmost efforts of the waves; when the sailor, who navi- 
gates this ship, has acquired the power of directing it to any 
point of the compass, and to force his way by a series of dia- 
gonal movements, in the very teeth of opposing winds; when 
by an easy and almost mechanical! observation, and by calcula- 
tions containing but a few lines of figures, he can determine 
his position in the midst of the trackless sea ;--they are both un- 
willing to acknowledge their obligations to what they are apt 
to consider as mere hypothesis, or useless speculation. The 
very names and history of the persons to whom they are in- 
debted, for all that is valuable in their respective arts, are un- 
known tothem. The former would be surprised, were he told 
that the curves he is inthe habit of describing daily, almost with- 
out calling his mind to direct the motions of his hand, had em- 
ployed the sublime calculus of a Bernouilli and a Euler; the 


latter would be no less astonished, on being informed that the 


tables, the instruments, and the methods of calculation he em- 
ploys, and the use of which he had learned in a few months, 
had for two centuries engaged the whole attention of a succes- 
sion of men, of abstract science, many of whom had never 
set foot on ship-board. These cases are similar to what oc- 
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curs in every other art. When a discovery is once made and 
reduced to practice, thousands may be readily, and without any 
exertion of intellect, taught to apply it; the apprentice ac- 
quires all that is previously known, with far less labour than it 
costs the man of science to add a single valuable invention to 
the common stuck ;, hence, when the former compares his own 
attainments with those of the latter, he is apt to undervalue 
science, which, by slow and painful steps, advances to results 
apparently less important than those he acquires from mere 
habit. 

This prejudice, indulged by the mere operative mechanic, 
against the theoretic inquirer, is more prevalent in this country 
than inany other; indeed, the scientific professor of any mecha- 
nic art is hardly to be found among us ; we have either prac- 
tical men without learning, or theoretic men without practice, 
and both exert a most unfavourabie influence upon the progress 
of art. 

Public feeling seems rather to incline to the former class; 
thus, if we wish to build, for either public or private purposes, 
we call not upon a professed architect, conversant with the 
fine forms of antiquity, and possessing, from a finished educa- 
tion, an eye for the picturesque that will enable him to adapt 
the acknowledged proportions of his art to the peculiar locali- 
ty ; but we invite to consult with us, a master mason, or car- 
penter, raised probably above his fellows, not by education or 
natural taste, (if such a thing exist,) but by some fortunate 
speculation, or a greater share of worldly prudence, that has 
made him a little richer. Isa canal projected,—we intrust the 
examination of the route to some land-surveyor ; in the plan- 
ning of its works. we copy servilely some construction of a 
European engineer, that may happen fortuitously to exist 
among us; and we neither submit these to the test of scientific 
principle, nor inquire whether the art may not have been im- 
proved in Europe, since the date of their construction. Should 
any novel case arise, that experience in our own country has 
not provided for, no experiment, although founded upon prin- 
ciples of science the most established, will be admitted, unless 
it come from the practical man. 

Is a city to be supplied with water,—no preliminary inquiry 
is made, no engineer acquainted with the theory of rivers, and 
the laws of the motion of fluids, is employed to examine the 
subject in all its bearings, to point out some feasible scheme, 
or to compare together and show the relative advantages of 
every practicable source of supply ; but a committee of some 
corporate body is constituted the judge of the sufficiency or 
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4A Renwick’s Introductory Lecture. | Dee 
insufficiency of projects that have most probably originated in 
private speculation ; an engineer, who probably has never be- 
fore been engaged in, or thought of a similar work, and who 
has no theory to direct his practice, (had he even any discre- 
tion left him,) is then called in to survey the prescribed route, 
and make an estimate of the cost of the undertaking. 

When such is the course of things, can it be wondered that 

we find no men of education and talent, devoting themselves 
to mechanical pursuits ? or that we are, 1n mais} Tespects, far 
behind the progress of European art ? 
+ We have chosen as illustrations, the instances of the ship- 
builder and mariner ; because, in the arts of naval architecture 
and seamanship, (and perhaps in these alone,) we probably 
excel every other nation. Yet, how little of this pre-emi- 
nence is in reality due to our own exertions? Our skill in these 
arts has been obtained, by adopting the discoveries of others, 
and not by any improvements of our own. It has happened 
that our ships and seamen have been in frequent comparison 
with those of other nations ; their progress has been constant- 
ly before our eyes, and our exertions have been rendered more 
strenuous by a continual competition. ‘To the scientific part of 
naval architecture, we have added absolutely nothing, and to 
navigation only the quadrant of Godfrey, whose right to the 
invention is disputed ; and which, in truth, belongs neither to 
him nor Hadley, but to Newton himself. Had the French no 
school of naval architecture, our models would have remained 
unimproved; were the English Board of Longitude to suspend 
their labours, our India trade would be extinct. 

We have already hinted at the prejudice existing in this 
country, against men of theoretic knowledge ; that it does ob- 
tain is extremely unfortunate ; it has prev vented our practical 
men from seeking the education. ihatcan alone enable them to 
unite the qualiticatious of both classes. In the absence of 
such education, it has laid. obstacles in the way of any effective 
combination of men, possessing the two difi ferent species of ac- 
quirement ; and it has debarred men of science from all op- 
portunity of showing the practical value of their attainments. 
All these circumstances retard the advance of art, and fre- 
quently give rise to improvident expenditures of public money. 
It may, indeed, occasionally happen, that men of great native 
genius, may without: the aid of learning effect wonders; or that 
even unassisted ingenuity, may fall upon happy inventions; for 
instance, it is said, that a great step in the improvement of the 
steam-engine was made by an idle boy, who contrived it to en- 
able him to enjoy his play. But of such instances, very few 
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occur in the history of the mechanic arts; they are rare even 
among Us, although perhaps less so than in any other country ; 
and that they have taken place, is a circumstance productive 
rather of injury than of good. It is from the success which 
has attended a few fortuitous inventions, that it happens that 
we are inundated by burners of water, makers of pocket steam- 
engines, aud projectors-of perpetual motions, not to mentiona 
thousand other schemes equally feasible. The truth is, that 
men of such commanding genius, as to dispense wiih the or- 
dinary modes of acquiring learning, are extremely rare ; like 
the flower of the aloe, they are the solitary productions of a 
whole century’s growth; for one that has fallen by chance, or 
unassisted talent, upon a fortunate discovery, thousands have 
improved the arts by the aid of mature reflection, and calcula- 
tions based upon the strictest scientific principles. 

I shall take the liberty of illustrating this position by a few 
instances. The steam engine of Watt, resulted from a well 
conducted and accurately performed experiment; the in- 
ferences thence deduced were confirmed by the almost cotem- 
poraneous observations of Dr. Black; yet, although the theory 
was thus attained, it required the laborious efforts of a whole 
life of continual study and scientific experiment, to bring his 
engine to the state of perfection in which he left it. 

The saw-gin, for cleansing cotton, to which the commercial 
wealth of this country is more indebted than to any other me- 
chanical invention whatsoever, was also, as | have been in- 
formed from high authority, the result of study and the applica- 
tion of principle; Whitney’s attention was directed to the sub- 
ject by a friend, and after the seclusion of several weeks, he 
produced his finished plan. 

That our countryman, Fulton, had great genius, is not to be 
doubted; but when left to its own bent, it was directed to. and 
wasted upon, torpedoes, catamarans, and submarine naviga- 
tion. At the instance of Chancellor Livingston, he was indu- 
ced to direct the powers of his mind, and the mechanical 
knowledge he had acquired in his other investigations, to the 
subject of the steam boat. ‘The result was the attainment of 
an object of incalculable value to this country, and the whole 
civilized world; his preliminary experiments were performed 
upon the river Seine, on a very small scale, and to the unin- 
formed or incurious spectator, might have been considered as 
failures. They, however, as I have heard from his own lips, 
enabled him to investigate formula by which he could predict, 
with certainty, the speed that a given engine would produce in 
a boat of given dimensions. Provided with these, he proceed- 
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ed to construct a boat so adapted to the powers of his engine 
as to possess a trifle more than the exact velocity required 
to entitle him to the grant from the state of New-York. In his 
subsequent boats, he predicted in every case their exact speed, 
a result that no other engineer has been able to attain with cer- 
tainty. These formule have, it is to be feared, died with him. 

It isa remarkable fact, that the means employ ed by Fulton 
in applying the common steam engine to propel boats, are so 
extremely simple, as hardly to leave room for definite specifica- 
tions, and thus the very circumstance that more than any other 
constitutes the merit of his discovery, has, under our most in- 
efficient system of patent laws, prevented his family from reap- 
ing the reward to which in justice they are entitled. 

While Fulton was engaged in the application of his theoretic 
principles to practice, a younger competitor started for the 
same prize. Col. Stevens, of Hoboken, had been employed 
for the same length of time as Chancellor Livingston, in en- 
deavours to apply steam to the purposes of navigation. Both 
had hitherto failed, from the want of the aid of men of scientific 
knowledge. While Livingston sought the matured experience 
of Fulton, Col. Stevens educated one of his own sons especial 
for the purpose; and the result was almost equally successful. 
A boat, constructed under the direction of Mr. Robert L. Ste- 
vens, was in motion upon the Hudson only a few weeks later 
than that of Fulton. This gentleman alone has any right to share 
with the latter the merit of bringing this branch of the art to 
perfection ; and it is ouly in his vessels that we can perceive any 
claims to originality, all others being no more than servile co- 
pies of those of Fulton. 

The last instances | shall adduce, are those furnished by the 
discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy. ‘The first of these is his 
safety lamp. An explosion took place in a colliery in Northum- 
berland, by which many valuable lives were lost; the public 
called loudly for some invention, by which such dangers might, 
in future, be avoided, and such accidents prevented. Davy, 
from a refined view of the properties of flame, was enabled to 
direct the construction of a lamp, enclosed in a substance per- 
vious to air and light, but affording a perfect protection against 
the communication of fire. 

The second is his improvement in the copper sheathing of 
vessels. When this substance was first applied to the purpose, 
the iron fastenings of ships, that had formerly outlasted their 
timbers, were found to be so quickly corroded as to endanger 
the safety of their crews. An obvious remedy for this was 
found, in using for fastenings some more durable metal ; copper 
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was naturally adopted, and this was fortunate, for on the dis- 
eovery of Voltaic electricity, the corrosion of thé iron was 
shown to be due to Galvanic action, by which copper fasten- 
ings beneath copper sheathing are not affected. Experience 
shows that the copper of a vessel resists the action of the wa- 
ter, for a much less time than sheets of a similar thickness 
merely immersed in the same fluid ; nautical men will tell you 
it is caused by the friction of the water against the vessel when 
in motion; but this cannot be true, for the corrosion is almost 
as rapid if the vessel remain in port. Davy was successful in 
showing that this corrosion was also a galvanic phenomenon ; 
not content with pointing out the proximate cause, he immedi- 
ately proposed the remedy ; and this, which consists merely in 
covering one side of the copper with a film of tin, is so effec- 
tual, as to double the duration of copper sheathing. 3 

Time will not permit me to adduce any other instances ; 
those which have been brought before your view will suffice to 
show how dependent the discoveries, even of men of the first 
rate genius, are uponscience, to serve as the basis of their 
inventions. If necessary to the progress of intellects of 
the first order, how much more so must science be to those of 
more ordinary character? By the study of science, even ordi- 
nary minds may catch a spark of the Promethean fire of genius ; 
and arts, manufactures, and civilization, may be advanced by 
their instructed industry. ‘The first talents, nay even genius it- 
self, if destitute of scientific education, may not unfrequently 
labour for years, before attaining the point that serves as the 
starting place of the instructed mechanic. Even in countries 
where all the arts are cultivated in a nearly equal degree, and 
where examples are to be found of almost every valuable in- 
vention, much waste of ingenuity occurs; but in our own, 
where, in consequence of circumstances. we resort from choice 
to the workshops of Europe, and even of India, for many arti- 
cles even of prime necessity, we may look in vain for examples 
of some of the most useful mechanic inventions; they are 
known only to men of scientific research. Among us, there- 
fore, for the want of a sufficient value being set upon the know- 
ledge to be derived from books, the loss of the time of powerful 
and ingenious minds is lamentable; vast labour of body and 
thought, is oftentimes speat in maturing a plan that, when gi- 
ven to the world, is found to have been long before discovered, 
and brought into successful operation. It is obvious, then, that 
if any subject of study be of value to us as a nation, oras 
individuals, it is that of mechanical science, as applied to the 
useful arts; by its prosecution, we may be placed in all re- 
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spects on a level withthe most improved nations of Europe ; by 
it alone our national industry may be directed to proper ends, 
and successfully applied to the creation of national wealth; 
by it enormous and useless expenditures of public money may 
be avoided, and, what is of still greater importance, much un- 
profitable waste of industry, talent and genius, prevented. 

In order to set the importance of my subject in a still stronger 
light, 1 must trespass upon your patience while | take a rapid 
and cursory view of the comparative state of ancient and mo- 
dern nations, in relation tothe effects produced by applied sci- 
ence upon their civilization, their happiness, and their govern- 
ment. 

The arts appear to have had an origin extremely remote in 
the east; this was the first seat of the new population of the 
world, after the waters of the flood had subsided, and in this 
region it is probable that a dense population already existed, 
while the tribes whose history is better known to us, were 
spreading themselves in scattered families towards the west. 

his main body of the new inhabitants, probably derived from 
tradition a remnant of the arts of the ante-diluvian world, suffi- 
cient at least to induce strenuous exertions for their recovery ; 
and thus it is, (as has been well remarked by one of my col- 
leagues,) that the origin of civilization is not a matter of record 
or tradition among the nations of India and central Asia, but 
mounts up to a period beyond any history that they possess. 
Their arts, however, are the result of great labour and minute 
attention; they are only preserved by the compulsory and un- 
natural institution of castes; numerous hands effect what is 
in Europe produced by ljabour-saving machinery. ‘They are 
ignorant of the use of the great natural agents, (water, wind, 
and steam,) as workers, and of all the other improvements that 
science has vouchsafed to modern art. The condition of the 
labouring class is in consequence, even to the present day, ex- 
tremely debased among these nations ; and if the arts exert a 
favourable influence upon the comforts, the civilization, and 
the power of the rich, they have no effect in ameliorating the 
evils of their despotic governments, by giving independent 
habits and minds to the people at large. 


[To be concluded in the next number. | 
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Is the world to become altogether philosophical and rational ? 
Are we to believe nothing that we cannot account for from na- 
tural causes? Are tales of supernatural warnings, of the inter- 
position and visible appearance of disembodied spirits, to be 
laughed out of countenance and forgotten? There are people 
who have found out that to imagine any other modes of being 
than those of which our experience tells us, is extremely ridicu- 
lous. Alas! we shall soon learn to believe that the material 
world is the only world, and that the things which are the ob- 
jects of our external seases are the only things which have an 
existence. Recollect, gentlemen, that you may carry your phi- 
losophy too far. You forget how the human mind delights in 
superstition. You are welcome to explode such of its delusions 
as are hurtful, but leave us, | pray you, a few of such as 
are harmless; leave us, at least, those which are interesting to 
our hearts, without making us forget our love and duty to our 
fellow creatures. 

As long, however, as there are aged crones to talk, and chil- 
dren to listen, the labours of philosophy cannot be crowned 
with perfect success. A dread of supernatural visitations, 
awakened in our tender years, keeps possession of the mind like 
an instinct, and bids defiance to the attempts of reason to dis- 
lodge it. For my part, | look upon myself as a debtor to the 
old nurses and servant maids, who kept me from my sleep with 
tales of goblins and apparitions, for one of the highest pleasures 
lenjoy. Itis owing to them, I believe, that I read, witha deep 
sense of delight, narratives which seem to inspire many of my 
enlightened and reasoning acquaintances with no feeling but 
that of disgust. Yet I cannot but notice a remarkable scarcity 
of well attested incidents of this sort in modern years. The 

incredulity of the age has caused the supernatural interposi- 
— a7 were once so frequent, to be withdrawn; portents 
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and prodigies are not shown to mockers, and spectres will not 
walk abroad to be made the subjects of philosophical analysis. 
Yet some parts of our country are more favoured in this respect 
than others. The old beldames among the German settlers of 
Pennsylvania tell in the greedy ears of their children the mar- 
vellous legends of the country from which they had their origin, 
and to the deep awe and undoubting reverence with which 
these are related and received, it is probably owing that the 
day of wonders is not past among that people. Let the EKuro- 
pean writer gather up the traditions of his country ; I will em- 
ploy a leisure moment in recording one of the fresher, but not 
less authentic, legends of ours. 

Walter Buckel was a German emigrant, who came over to 
Pennsylvania about sixty years ago. He was of gentle blood, 
and used to boast of his relationship to one of the most illus- 
trious houses in his native country. Nor was this an idle boast, 
for he could ‘trace his pedigree with perfect accuracy through 
ten generations up to a hunch-backed baron, from whose 
clandestine amours with a milkmaid, sprung the founder 
of the family of the Buckels. The offspring of these stolen 
loves did not disgrace his birth, for he inherited all the 
pride and deformity of his father. So vain was he of his 
personal resembiance to his noble parent, that he assumed the 
surname of Buckel, from the hump on his shoulders, and trans- 
mitted the name and the hump to his posterity. The family 
continued to wear this badge of their descent down to the time 
of Walter Buckel ; and it was observed, that, whenever it waned 
from its due magnitude in one generation, it was sure to rise 
with added roundness and prominence in another. As, how- 
ever, the illustrious extraction, of which it was the symbol, 
grew more remote, the respect with which the neighbours re- 
garded it diminished, and finally ceased altogether. Walter 
Buckel, determined to form no connexion unworthy of his birth, 
had married one of his cousins, a fair, fat, flaxen-haired maiden, 
the purity of whose blood was attested by a hump like his own. 
Walter was one of those unfortunate men who are perpetually 
looking for respect, and perpetually disappointed, by meeting 
with nothing but ridicule : he had hoped to increase his consi- 
deration among his acquaintances by this marriage ; but their 
jeers came faster and coarser, and so many rustic jokes were 
cracked on the well-matched couple, that he almost grew weary 
of life. In his desperation, he sold the patrimonial estate on 
which he subsisted, and without bidding adieu to any of his 
neighbours except the curate, who used sometimes, induced by 
his benevolence, to come and talk to him about the antiquity 
and dignity of his family, and carry home a pig, or a turkey, or 
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a shoulder of mutton, he emigrated to America, and settled 
down upon four hundred acres of wild land, in the interior of 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

His first care was to provide a shelter for his family. His 
new neighbours, most of whom were recent settlers like himself, 
came together the morning after his arrival, and before the sun 
had gone down, a comfortable log house, with two rooms, was 
ready for their reception. It was built at the foot of a small 
hill, in a little natural opening of the forest, under a fine 
flourishing tree, of that species commonly called the red oak, 
which, in favourable soils, and inthe open country, grows to a 
great size, and with a most beautiful symmetry, its long lusty 
boughs given off in whorls at regular distances, and its smooth 
bark of a greenish brown colour, looking as if ready to burst 
with the luxuriance of its juices. The tree was one of the finest 
of its kind, and stood in the centre of a circle of rich turf, about 
half an acre in extent, the circumference of which was fenced 
by a natural hedge of undergrowth, that prevented you from 
looking into the darkness and solitude of the surrounding woods. 
A brook came down the hill, and ran noisily through the cheer- 
ful spot, over the round stones, among which were seen a few 
straggling roots of the oak, laid bare by the action oi the cur- 
rent. 

Walter, who was a thin, bilious, bustling man, went to work 
in the bitterness and vexation of his heart, thinking sometimes 
of his genealogy, sometimes of the gibes and jeers of his old 
acquaintances, and sometimes of his voluntary exile from his 
native country, until he had cleared the wood from all that part 
of the farm which lay south of the house, and was judged to in- 
clude about one third of the whole. The rest he suffered to 
lie in its wild state, for the purpose of supplying with fuel the 
fire that roared all winter in the enormous chimney, which oc- 
cupied a full half of the room called the kitchen. In the mean 
time, his wife was not idle; before the year came round she 
presented him with a son, whom he named Caspar, a name 
which, according to the family tradition, belonged to their an- 
cestor, the hunch-backed baron. 

It has been said, that marriages between relations not onl 
perpetuate, but even aggravate, the physical and mental deformi- 
ties of the parents in their offspring. I cannot tell if this be so; 
I was never willing to believe it ; but whenever I think of the 
case of Caspar Buckel, I am staggered in my unbelief. As he 
grew to the age of puberty, it was remarked that he inherited the 
self-conceit and the uneasy temper of his father, along with the 
sulky taciturnity of his mother. The corpulency of the one 
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seemed to have fixed itself in his back and belly, while the 
spare habit of the other was copied in his lean arms, his shrunk 
loins, and slender legs. ‘The hump on his shoulders was at 
least two inches higher than that of either of his parents ; his 
forehead was traversed by a thousand crossing wrinkles ; his 
flabby cheeks were scamed with longitudinal furrows, and hung 
down so low on each side of his peaked chin, as to give him the 
appearance of having three chins at once. ‘Two small dim 
gray eyes peeped from under two white shaggy brows ; between 
them the nose seemed as if absorbed into the face, but re-ap- 
peared at a prodigious distance below; and above, a bushy 
shock of carotty hair stared in all directions. At an early age, 
Caspar had an appearance of decrepitude ; nobody who looked 
at him would have thought him younger than his father. Yet 
this singular being was not without his enj»yments. He had 
often heard his father speak of his noble extraction, and this 
idea became to him the occasion of great inward glorying, when 
he looked upon the earth-born plebeians around him. But it 
was a pleasure of a deeper and more thrilling nature, to lis- 
ten to the marvellous stories doled out by a toothless old fe- 
male domestic, whom his father brought with him from Ger- 
many, and who was now too old and infirm to do any thing but 
smoke her pipe, and tell old tales by the fire-side. She told 
him of fairies, who dwell by day in the chambers of the earth, 
and dance by night in solitary groves; of hairy wood-demons, 
and swart goblins of the mine, till his little eyes shone with a 
fixed glare, and his bushy hair looked as if it would disentangle 
and straighten itself with terror. 

Caspar liked neither to work nor to go to school, and his pa- 
rents were too kind to think of compelling him to do either ; his 
boyish days were consequently passed under the great oak. 
He whiled away the still summer mornings in chucking pebbles 
into the brook ; in the heat of the day he slept with the dog in 
the shade, or climbed up to a seat among the thick boughs and 
leaves, and built castles in the air ; and when the cooler breezes 
sprung up in the afternoon, he amused himself with swinging 
in a long rope, the two ends of which he had tied to two strong 
neighbouring branches. But if the tree was thus necessary to 
his amusements, it was also the strengthener of his superstitions. 
His bed was in a kind of loft just under the eves of the house ; 
and in the stormy autumnal nights, as he lay thinking over the 
legends of the old female domestic, he heard with terror the 
distant roar of the wind wrestling with the trees of the forest. 
At length he heard it fall with fury upon the oak itself, and then 
a storm of big rain-drops would be shaken from its boughs, 
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-and a shower of acorns would rattle down; and the long 
branches would lash the roof, till it seemed to him as if all 
the fiends of the woodland had fastened upon the old log ca- 
bin, and were going to fly away with it. 

Walter Buckel now found himself growing rich, and began 
to be ashamed of living in a log house at a distance from the 
highway, and under the shade of a great tree. He therefore imi- 
tated the example of some of his more prosperous neighbours, 
and built a fine, huge, yellow house, about two hundred rods 
from his old dwelling, close to the public road, where there 
was not a bough to keep the summer heat from his door, 
where he might be continually stifled by the dust raised by 
loaded wagons and herds of cattle driven to the Philadel- 
phia market, and where the passing traveller might look in at 
his windows.: he then quitted his pleasant little nook, and de- 
molished his log house. An American farmer, whether a na- 
tive or an emigrant, cuts down a tree withas little ceremony ae 
he cuts down ripe corn, and the oak would have shared the 
fate of the cabin it sheltered, had not Caspar, who intended to 
swing under its boughs many an idle afternoon yet, pleaded 
hard in its favour. 

The toothless old female domestic, who had told Caspar so 
many goblin stories, survived this transplantation of the famil 
but two months. At first Caspar cared very little about her 
death, but in a few days he felt severely the want of that ex- 
citement from her wild tales that had become habitual to him, 
and he began to feel a sincere grief for ber loss. It became 
irksome to linger about his father’s great new house ; he grew 
sick of seeing carts, wagons, and cattle go by the door, and 
rambled away into the dark and still woods, like those in 
which the scene of most of the legends that had taken such 
strong hold of his mind were laid. He often remained out till 
the sun was down, and sometimes till the twilight was down 
also, and on his return expected at every step to be yrected by 
some gigantic mountain spirit, and peeped into many a dark 
thicket to see if it did not hide some dwarfish elf of the forest. 
To give Caspar his due, he did not seek these fearful interviews 
merely from a love of the wild and the terrible ; his anticipations 
were all of good luck, and he considered the descendant of 
the hunch-backed German baron, as too important and too 
fortunate a personage to be regarded with any other feeling 
than good will by these powerful but capricious beings. 

At length his father and mother died, both in the same year, 
and were decently laid in their graves. Caspar had then just 
come of age, and being left master of his father’s estate, which 
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was a very comfortable one, he was unwillingly forced into 
contact with the world. At first his neighbours, partly from 
natural civility, partly from a feeling of pity, and partly also, 
perhaps, froma respect to his wealth, were careful to suppress 
the mirth occasioned by his deformity, and his uncouth aspect 
and manners ; but when they saw the undisguised contempt with 
which the mishapen creature treated them, they no longer kept 
any measures in their ridicule. The school boys chalked his 
figure on the board fences, the young men quizzed him, the 


girls ran away from him, and it was generally allowed by all © 


who had any dealings with him, that it was a capital joke to 
cheat him. All these things, however, moved him less than the 
scorn of the beautiful Adelaide Sippel, a German beauty, with 
an abundance of fair hair, a pair of roguish light blue eyes, and 
a neck and arms, none of the slenderest itis true, but of a milky 
whiteness. Caspar, after having fully considered the matter, 
had concluded to take a help-mate to assist him in the manage- 
ment of his estate, and had signified to Adelaide his intention 
of conferring that honour upon her, but she only laughed in his 
face. Soon afterwards he made a formal declaration of his pas- 
sion, in a letter, the tenderest that the schoolmaster, under his 
special direction, could compose ; but the only notice she 
deizned to take of it, was to send, by way of answer, an exact 
likeness of his own figure, carved out of a rickety mangel-wort- 
zel. This rebuff almost stunned poor Caspar, who thence- 
forward resolved to have as little as possible to do with such 
an ill-judging and disrespectful world. He resumed his lonely 
rambles in the woods, and sought relief from his mortification 
by indulging the wild imaginations that formerly possessed 
him. 

lt was in a mild summer evening, when he had been out all 
day in the forest, and had thought more than usual of the 
scorn of Adelaide and the scoffs of the w orld, that he found 
himself under the great oak that once hung over his father’s 
cabin. The twilight had just set in, and the frogs were piping 
in the marshes. “ It is too early to go home yet, .” thought he, 
and he sat down on one of the logs of the old building, that lay 
half bedded in the earth, with wild flowers nodding over it, and 
began to mutter over the burden of his discontent. All at 
once he seemed to hear a sound as of a human voice, blended 
with a rustling of small boughs and leaves. He looked about 


him, but saw nothing. Again he heard the sound; it seemed to 


roceed from directly above his head. He looked up, and 
beheld high in the tree, and seemingly projecting from the side 
of the trunk next to him, a beautiful female face, and a well- 
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turned throat. The features were moulded in the finest sym- 
metry—youthful—but with that look of youth which we see in 
Grecian statues, and may imagine to belong to beings whose lives 
are of a longer date than ours, and which seems as if never to 
pass away. On each side of the face flowed down a profusion 
of light brown hair, that played softly in the wind. ‘ Caspar, 
Caspar,” said the voice. “1 am here,” said Caspar, “ what 
wouldst thou with me.” “ Art thou unhappy, Caspar ?”’ * Art 
thou a spirit, and askest that question,” replied the youth ; 
“dost thou not see my deformity, and dost thou not know that 
all the world laugh at me, and Adelaide slights me—and yet 
thou inquirest if | am unhappy.” ‘ Caspar,’’ returned the 
voice, “ thou did once preserve my existence, and | have not 
forgotten the benefit. Wash thy hands and face in the little 
pool in that rivulet, and go thy way home, and thou wilt soon 
see that I am not ungrateful.” 

Caspar obeyed the direction, and returned home with a 
lightened heart. He went to bed, but could not sleep a wink 
for thinking of the adventure of the evening. When he rose in 
the morning, he fancied his hump was less heavy and unwield 
than the day before, and it is related that an old woman of 
the neighbourhood, who lived by herself in a little hut, and 
subsisted principally on charity, and who had come to his 
house to borrow or rather beg a bit of butter and a little tea, 
could not refrain from saying to him, ‘** La! Mr. Buckel, how 
well you look this morning.”? Certain it is, however, that 
from that day there was a gradual and surprising change in his 
personal appearance. It seemed as if the superabundant bulk 
of his spider-like body was travelling into his shrunken arms 
and legs. ‘The bridge of his nose rose from its humble level, 
and bent itself into a true Roman curve; his cheeks ascended 
to their proper place, his wrinkles went away one by one, his 
eyes filled and brightened, his brows darkened, and his chest- 
nut hair curled round the edge ofa fine high forehead. In a 
twelvemonth the transformation was complete. His shoulders 
had become straight, his limbs well-proportioned, and_ his 
waist, with a little reduction, would have satisfied any fashion- 
able coxcomb that struts Broadway ina corset. His height also 
had astonishingly increased. Formerly he wanted just an inch 
of five feet, and now he wanted but an inch of six. I myself 
have seen the notch where he was measured, in one of the 
rooms of an old house then occupied as a tavern, and | 
carefully ascertained its distance from the floor by means of a 
three-foot rattan, which I commonly carry about with me. 
Caspar had formerly a great aversion to looking-glasses, but 
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now he consulted his mirror several times a day, and whenever 
he approached it, he could not belp bowing to the graceful 
stranger whom he saw there. 

Caspar’s neighbours would not have recognised him after 
this change, had he not almost from the first forgotten his misan- 
throphy in the delight it gave him. As soon as ever he be- 
came satisfied that it was real and progressive, he almost went 
mad with joy, and could not forbear hugging every body he 
met. The elderly ladies all declared that Mr. Buckel had a 
strange way with him, and the young ran shrieking from these 
vehement demonstrations of his good will. He mingled in the 
rustic sports of the young men at trainings, elections. and other 
holidays, and though a little awkward at first, he soon became 
a famous leaper and wrestler, and learned to throw a ball and 
a a quoit with as much dexterity as the best of them. 

very body began to take a liking toa young man so handsome, 
good-humoured, and rich; the farmers who had daughters 
told him it was high time to think of getting married ; the ma- 
trons expatiated in his presence on the good temper and in- 
dustry of their girls; and the buxom fair-haired German 
maidens never laughed so loud as when they thought him 
within hearing. Caspar, however, had not forgotten his first 
love ; and when he again proposed himself in softer phrase to 
Adelaide Sippel, the blushes came over her fair temples and 
white neck, but she did not again reject him. They were 
married amid such fiddling and dancing, such piles of cakes 
and floods of whiskey, and such a tumult and tempest of 
rustic rejoicings, as had never before been known in the settle- 
ment. 

A man of moderate fortune, who has not acquired habits of 
industry and attentive management of his estate, should content 
himself with living idly and easily; he cannot afford to live 
splendidly. Caspar was not aware of the truth of this maxim: 
he knew that he was richer than his neighbours ; but he was no 
arithmetician, and had never calculated what expenses he could 
incur without lessening his estate. He was resolved that his 
smiling wife should wear the finest clothes, and ride to church 
in the finest German wagon, drawn by the finest horses in the 
place. He loved society, the more, probably, for having been 
excluded from it in his youth; and sat long and late at the 
taverns with merry, jesting, catch-singing, roaring blades, from 
the old countries. He attended all the horse-races he could 
hear of, at which he betted deeply, and was taken in by the know- 
ing ones. He was fond of hunting, and bought a rifle and a 
couple of hounds, and went into the woods in pursuit of game. 
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day after day, during which the concerns of his farm took care 
of themselves. By such judicious methods he contrived to get 
himself pretty deeply in debt; he was dunned; he borrowed 
money of one man to pay another; at length a testy creditor 
sued him ; his other creditors followed the example, and the 
unfortunate man saw all the dogs of the law let loose on him at 
once. He had not borne his prosperity calmly, and it could 
not therefore be expected that he should show himself a stoic 
under misfortune. He grew moody and testy, and a kind of 
instinct drove him again to ramble in the woods without either 
his rifle or his dogs, as was his wont in the days of his youth 
and his deformity. One evening, as he was returning, a-little 
after sunset, he chanced to pass slowly under the boughs of the 
great oak. He was thinking that on the whole he had little 
reason to thank the kindness of his supernatural friend. “She 
has made me a handsome fellow,’’ thought he, “ but what of 
that? If I had not been handsome, I should not have run into 
expenses that have made me poor. A man may as well be 
miserable from deformity as from poverty.’ At that ve 

moment, a sweet, low voice, from the boughs of the tree, 
the well-remembered voice that three years before he had 
heard at nightfall on that very spot, articulated his name. He 
looked up, and saw the same calm features of unearthly love- 
liness and youth, with a smile playing about the beautiful 
mouth. ‘“Iknow thy thoughts, Caspar,” said the apparition, 
‘‘and thy misfortunes, and it shall not be my fault if thou art not 


happy. Dig on the north side of the trunk of this tree, just 


under the extremity of that long branch which points towards 
the ground, and there thou wilt find what, if thou art reasonable, 
will suffice thy wishes. Replace the earth carefully.”? Caspar 
was of too impatient a temperament to defer for a moment the 
enjoyment of his good fortune. He went immediately fora 
spade. On his return he again looked up to the place where 
he had beheld the vision, but he saw only the brown bark of 
the tree visible in a strong gleam of twilight, and the neighbour- 
ing boughs and foliage moving and murmuring in the night-wind 
that was just beginning to rise. He turned up the earth at the 
spot which had been pointed out to him, and took out a large 
jar of money, and then shovelled back the mould; and pressed 
the turf into its place. 

On examining the coins in the jar, they proved to be Spanish 
and Portuguese gold pieces ofa pretty ancient date, all of them 
at least half a century old, some still older. Among the man 
persons from whom I have gathered the particulars of the tra- 


dition | am recording, I have not met with one who could satis- 
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factorily explain the circumstance of the money being found in 
that place. It could not be the coinage of the apparition, for it 
was not to be supposed that she was the proprietor of a mint, 
and if she were, why should the coins be so old? As to the 
suggestion that it was buried there by Captain Kidd, the pirate, 
I do not think it worthy of notice, for | hold it certain that he 
concealed his money elsewhere, though it is not for my interest, 
at present, to reveal the particular spot. Besides, what should 
the Captain be doing in the woods of Pennsylvania, more than 
a hundred miles from the sea coast ? 

Caspar, however, cared not when the pieces were coined, 
nor by whom; he was not accustomed to speculate upon his 
good fortune, but to enjoy it. He held, that if there is any 
pleasure in the mere exercise of speculation, there is as much 
opportunity for it afforded by bad luck as by good, and he chose 
not to confound things which appeared to him so completely 
different. After paying off all his creditors, he gave a grand 
entertainment at his house, to which all his neighbours, for 
several miles round, were invited, and among the rest the testy 
creditor who had set the example of bringing a process against 
him. This fellow got as drunk as a lord on the whiskey of the 
man, whom, a few weeks ago, he would have ruined, and hug- 
ged his generous entertainer with tears in hiseyes. As he was 
altogether too far gone to find his own way home, Caspar order- 
ed out his great Pennsylvania wagon, drawn by two spirited 
horses, and driven by a shining-faced black fellow ; the maudlin 


» hero was lifted into the hinder seat, and nodding majestically 


as he went, was whirled home in that sublime condition. 

It took less than half the gold of which Caspar became pos- 
sessed in this extraordinary way, to satisfy all his debts ; and the 
sight of the remainder, blinking and smiling in the capacious jar, 
was not likely to suggest to his mind any very strong motives 
for leaving off his habits of idleness and expense. His onl 
study seemed how to get rid of his money, and in this laudable 
design fortune seemed willing to assist him. About this time, 
Nicholas Vadokin, the schoolmaster who had penned the unfortu- 
nate epistle of Caspar to Adelaide, having saved a little money by 
his vocation, set up a shop in the neighbourhood, which he 
furnished from Philadelphia with dry goods, and groceries, and 
all that miscellaneous collection of merchandise to be found in 
the store of acountry trader. Nicholas was a cunning Hano- 
verian, with a shrewd hazel eye and brassy complexion. He 
was a prompt, ready-spoken man, who could turn his band to 
any thing, and having come to the United States to make his 
fortune, he would have thought himself convicted of want of 
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perseverance and enterprise, had he suffered himself to be 
diverted from his object by any trifling scruples of conscience. 
For four years he had flogged the children of the place for a 
livelihood, and he now resolved to try whether any thing could 
be made by fawning on their parents. ‘To Mr. Buckel, as the 
richest man in the neighbourhood, he was particularly attentive 
and obsequious. He always offered him a glass of bad wine 
whenever he came to his shop ; talked to him of his wealth, his 
horses, his wagon, and his dogs; listened with profound in- 
terest to long stories of his hunting exploits; and though he 
scorned to flatter a man to his face, hinted that he ought to be 
a candidate for the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. He 
was so conscientious as to let him have all the goods for which 
he had occasion, at first cost; and whenever one of his loaded 
wagons arrived from Philadelphia, he never failed to take his pa- 
tron aside, and tell him of such and such articles, which he had 
purchased expressly on his account, all which, the good natured 
Caspar was always sure to take off his hands. Caspar soon 
came to be a daily frequenter of the shop, and he never called 
without making a purchase; for the ingenious Nicholas had 
always a reason for his taking almost every article he had. One 
thing was necessary, another convenient, one was fashionable, 
another indispensable to a man of his fortune and character ; 
this was wonderfully cheap, and that wonderfully rare ; and how 
could he refuse to be guided by the advice of his excellent and 
disinterested friend, who was so attentive tohis convenience, and 
who let him have every thing atcost. Ina short time, Caspar 
found the bottom of his jar; his money was gone, but his habits of 
expense were not easily shaken off ; and, being pressed for cash, 
he applied to his friend Nicholas. Nicholas showed himself 
truly his friend ; for he counted out to him the sum he wanted, 
with many smiles and protestations of delight at being able to 
do him a service, and took a mortgage of his estate. 

The story of the mortgage soon took air, and immediately 
afterwards, Caspar, finding himself without money, found him- 
self without credit also. In his embarrassment he again went 
to Nicholas for assistance, but his disinterested friend unfortu- 
nately had not the means of helping him further. A day or 
two after he called at the shop for the purpose of beginning a 
new score ; but Nicholas informed him, with a very solemn look, 
that although there was no man in the world whom he would 
go farther to serve than his very good friend Mr. Buckel, yet 
his duty to his family obliged him to give credit to those only 
whose circumstances justified the expectation that they would 
pay ; he added, however, that he should be exceedingly happy 
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to supply him with any thing he wanted, for ready cash. Cas- 
par stood for a moment as if thunderstruck, and the next, his 
rage prevailing over his astonishment, he levelled a blow at the 
Hanoverian, which would infallibly have knocked him down, 
had he not wisely avoided it by ducking under the counter. 
Caspar returned home to digest his mortification as he could, 
and the blue devils followed him and fastened upon him. He 
felt the thirst of Tantalus, a continual craving for expense, with 
no means of satisfying it ; it seemed to him as if all the rest of 
the world were rolling in wealth, buying and selling, driving 
fine horses, and feasting each other like princes, while he, poor 
fellow, had not a beggarly doit to spend. Hegrew meagre and 
hollow-eyed, and walked about with his hands in his pockets, 
looking vacantly at the geese nipping the grass before his door, 
and the hens wallowing in the sand of the road, and jerking it 
over their backs with their wings. At last he thought of the 
vision he had seen in theoak. “I will see her again,” thought 
he ; “ who knows but she may relieve me a second time?”? He 
sat off for the tree that very evening. It was an October night, 
and he lingered under it till the grass grew silvery with the 
frost, but she did notappear. The next evening he repaired 
to the same spot, and looked with a still more intense anxiety 
for her appearance, but saw only the boughs struggling with the 
wind, and the dropping leaves. The third evening he was 
more successful; she was there, but her look was sad and re- 
proachful. At times the gusts that swept by would rudely toss 
her hair above her forehead and against the trunk of the tree ; 
and then, as they subsided, it would fall down again on each 
side of her fine countenance. ‘I had hoped, Caspar,” said the 
vision, with a mournful voice, that seemed like an articulate 
sigh, ‘‘ to have reserved for some more pressing need of thine, 
the last favour that is in my power to bestow upon thee. I have 
observed thy nightly visits to my shade; | know thy motive; I 
know that thou wilt be unhappy if my bounty is withheld ; and 
J cannot forget that thou wast born under my boughs, and that 
thy intercession has preserved me from the axe. Between the 
two roots that diverge eastward from my trunk, thou wilt find 
a portion of what the children of men value more than all the 
other gifts of heaven. Replace the turf over my roots, and re- 
member that this is the last of my benefits.”” Caspar dug 
eagerly in the spot, for he had been provident enough to bring 
his spade with him, and joyfully carried home a jar of money of 
the same figure and capacity with the former. 

It were long to tell by what methods Caspar contrived to get 
rid of the second donation of the lady of the oak. To do him 
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justice, he set out with the firmest resolutions of frugality and 

economy, and actually kept the gold by him three days without 

touching a moidore. But when he came to raise the mortgage 

of his friend Nicholas, and to satisfy some other debts that were 

a little troublesome, the habit of paying out money, being once 
re-admitted, obstinately kept possession. His old propensity 
to extravagance returned upon him with a violence that swept 
all his resolutions away. It is true, that when he saw his finan- 
ces nearly exhausted, he made some praiseworthy attempts to 
repair them. It is whispered that he gambled a little with 
certain smcoth-spoken, well-dressed emigrants from the country 
of his fathers; and it is very certain that he bought lottery 
tickets, drew blanks, bought others, and had the satisfaction of 
drawing an additional number of blanks. I have often thought 
that it was a thousand pities that Caspar did not live in these 
blessed times, and in this well-governed state of New-York, 
where the law refuses to license these pernicious institutions, 
and prohibits the sale of the tickets of all such as are established 
in Other states. It is true, that the ghosts of old lotteries char- 
tered long ago are raised, and meet you at every turn; that 
lottery offices are multiplied without number, and almost. every 
tenth door holds out an invitation to try your luck ; that the 
worthy and conscientious people who live by decoying others 
into this legalized gambiing, swarm all over our city, each pro- 
vided with his poet, who indites his advertisement in the sweetest 
of rhymes—a circumstance conveying this most beautiful moral, 

little attended to, I fear, by the eager adventurer who buys s the 
ticket—that he is paying his money fora song. I say it isa pity 
that Caspar had not lived in. these blessed times, and in this 
blessed state ; for although he might not have been prevented 
from engaging as deeply as he ple: ased in'these beneficial specu- 
lations, he could not but have admired the wise and effectual 
measures taken to suppress them. 

Suffice it to say, that Caspar saw himself growing poor, and, 
as he had no taste for the pleasures of such a condition, he de- 
termined to make a desperate effort to shoot beyond the circle 
of the whirlpool that threatened to carry him down. He was 
well satisfied that he should get nothing by applying to the lady 
of the oak, but he could not help suspecting that there was 
more gold buried under her boughs. ‘ The two jars,”’ said he 
to himself, “* were concealed in different places, both near the 
same tree, which served as a kind of mark by which to find them 
again ; and who knows how many more are lying scattered about 
the same spot? ‘I will search at least ; if there is any gold there, 
it is a pity it should lie useless in the earth, and if there is not, I 
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shall lose nothing.”» The very next morning he loaded his 
black servant and another labourer with pick-axes, spades, and 
hoes, and sent them to dig about and under the tree, with in- 
structions to bring him immediately whatever curious or re- 
markable thing they might find there. He was ashamed to go 
to the spot himself, for ne felt that he had abused the gifts of his 
benefactress, and was now repaying her kindness with ingrati- 
tude. In the evening the labourers returned, having found 
nothing but a few fragments of a glass bottle, and complained 
that the water from the rivulet that ran near the tree, soaked 
through the earth and filled the excavations they were making. 
Caspar ordered them to dam it up a few rods nearer its source, 
and turn it into a new channel. 

It was July, and a severe drought prevailed all over the 
country. ‘Ihe pastures looked red and sua-burnt ; the hardy 
house-plantain, before Caspar’s door, rolled up its leaves like a 
segar; the birds were silent; the cattle drooped; nothing was 
cheerful and lively but the grasshoppers, who always swarm 
thickest, and chirp merriest, in dry seasons, and the poultry, 
who chased and caught them by the sides of the road. The 
poor oak, almost undermined and deprived of the moisture of 
its rivulet, was the saddest lookinz tree in the whole country; 
its leaves grew yellow and rusty, and dropped off one by one ; 
and it is said that once, when Caspar was looking towards it 
from one of the back wiudows of bis house, just as the twilight 
set in, he fancied he saw again that fair, sac face, among the 
boughs, and a white shadowy arm, beckoning him to approach. 
But he hardened his heart, and turned away from the sight, and 
the next morning his labourers went on with their task. 

One afternoon, on a day of uncommon heat, as Caspar was 
engazed at a tavern in bargaining for a pair of horses, with a 
jockey who had come twenty miles on purpose to cheat him, 
the labourers were driven from their work by a furious tem- 
pest. The woods roared and bent in the violent wind and the 
heavy rain, and a thousand new streams were at once formed, 
which ran winding all over the open country, like so many ser- 
pents. The brook, that formerly ran by the oak, broke over 
the barrier which diverted it from its course, and coming down 
the hill, with a vast body of water. ploughed for itself a new 
channel through the excavations of Caspar’s workmen, and 
completed the undermining of the tree. At last a strong gust 
took it by the top and laid it on its side, with its long roots 
sticking up in the air. Caspar’s family beheld its fall from the 
windows. 

Two hours afterwards there was a clear sky, and a bright sun 
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shining on the glistening earth, and the wet roofs of Caspar’s 
buildings were smoking in the warm rays. A little pot-bellied 
man, with an enormous hump on his shoulders, small, thin legs 
and arms, and hideous features, dressed in a suit of clothes that 
seemed to have been made for a man much taller and straighter 
than himself, the collar of his coat standing erect about a foot 
from his neck, entered the house, and began to issue his com- 
mands to the servants with an air of authority. At first they 
only smiled at his conduct, supposing him to be insane, and 
offered him some broken victuals and a cup of cider. At this 
he flew into a great rage, and swore he was Caspar Buckel him- 
self, the master of the house. Finding that he grew trouble- 
some, they sent for Mrs. Buckel, who was beginning to talk 
soothingly to him, with a view of persuading him to leave the 
house, but what was her astonishment when the misshapen 
being insisted that he was her husband. Shocked and frighten- 
ed at this proof of his madness, she ordered the labourer and 
the black fellow to put him out of the house, which they ef- 
fected with some difficulty, while he struggled, scratched, bit, 
foamed at the mouth, and declared, with a thousand oaths, that 
he was Caspar Buckel, their master. When they had got him 
out of the door, and had disengaged themselves from him, the 
black gave him a stroke with the long horsewhip that he used 
in driving his master’s horses, and calling out the dogs, set 
them upon him. The deformed creature scampered before 
them into a neighbouring wood, and then the negro called them 
off. 

Caspar did not return that night, and the next morning Mrs. 
Buckel sent to the tavern to inquire for him, but without learn- 
ing any thing satisfactory concerning him. ‘The landlord re- 
collected he was there about the middle of the tempest, but 
could not say when he left the house ; he mentioned, also, that 
after the sky began to clear, a little hunch-backed man had 
asked at his bar for a glass of whiskey, and having paid for it, 
immediately went away. As for the jockey, he had gone off 
with his horses just before the storm began, having been 
unable to drive such a bargain with Mr. Buckel as he 
wished. 

Mrs. Buckel continued her searches and inquiries for six wea 
months, after which she concluded that her husband was dead, 
and remained disconsolate for six months longer. At the end 
of this period she gave her hand to a young fellow from 
New England, who had fallen in love with her plump, round 
face, and well stocked farm. As for Caspar, he was never 
heard of again ; but the old people say that the woods north of 
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his widow’s house are haunted at twilight by the figure of a 
hunch-backed little man, skipping over the fallen trees, and 


running into gloomy thickets as soon as your eye falls on him, 
as if toavoid the sight of man. 








THE HUSBAND’S AND WIFE’S GRAVE. 


Husspanp and wife! No converse now ye hold, 
As once ye did, in your young day of love, 
On its alarms, its anxious hours, delays, 
Its silent meditations, its glad hopes, 
Its fears, impatience, quiet sympathies ; 
Nor do ye speak of joy assured, and bliss 
Full, certain, and possessed. Domestic cares 
Call you not now together. Karnest talk 
Ona what your children may be moves ye not. 
You lie in silence, and an awful silence ; 
Tis not hike that in which you rested once 
Most happy—-silence eloquent, when heart 
With heart held speech, and your mysterious frames, 
Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat 
Touched the soft notes of love. 

Stillness profound, 
Insensible, unheeding, folds you round, 
And darkness, as a stone, has sealed you in. 
Away from all the living, here ye rest : 
In all the nearness of the narrow tomb, 
Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now. 
Dread fellowship !—together, yet alone. 

Is this thy prison house, thy grave, then, Love? 
And doth death cancel the great bond that holds 
Commingling spirits? Are thoughts that know no bounds. 
But self-inspired, rise upward, searching out 
The eternal Mind—the Father of all thought— 
Are they become mere tenants of a tomb ?— 
Dwellers in darkness, who th’ illuminate realms 
Of uncreated light have visited and lived ? 

Lived in the dreadful splendour of that throne, 
Which One, with gentle hand the veil of flesh 
Lifting, that hung ’twixt man and it, revealed 

In glory ?—throne before which even now 

Our souls, moved by prophetic power, bow down 
Rejoicing, yet at their own natures awed? 

Souls that Thee know by a mysterious sense, 
Thou awful, unseen Presence—are they quenched, 
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Or beam they on, hid from our mortal eyes 
By that bright day which ends not ; as the sun 
His robe of light flings round the glittering stars ? 

And with our frames do perish all our loves ? 
Do those that took their root and put forth buds, 
And their soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearts, grow up and live in beauty, 
Then fade and fall, like fair unconscious flowers ? 
Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue give speech, 
And make it send forth winning harmonies, 
That to the cheek do give its living glow, 
And vision in the eye the soul intense 
With that for which there is no utterance— 
Are these the body’s accidents ?—no more? 
‘l’o live in it, and when that dies, go out 
Like the burnt taper’s flame ? 

QO, listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
‘ Man, thou shalt never die!’’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls: according harps, 
By angel fingers touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 
—O, listen, ye, our spirits; drink it in 
From all the air! °*Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
Tis floating midst day’s setting glories: night, 
Wrapt in his sable robe, with silent step 
| Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears: 
. Night, and the dawn, bright day, .and thoughtful eve, 
All times, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
i As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living hand, and conscious chords 

Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 
—The dying hear it; and as sounds of earth 
Grow dulland distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

Why is it that I linger round this tomb? 
What holds it? Dust that cumber’d those I mourn. 
They shook it off, and laid aside earth’s robes, 
And put on those of light. They’re gone to dwell 
their God’s and angels’. Mutual love 


That bound them here, no longer needs a speech 
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For full communion, nor sensations strong, 
Within their breast, the prison, strive in vain i 
To be set free, and meet their kind in joy.— 
Changed to celestials, thoughts that rise in each, 

By natures new, impart themselves though silent. 
Each quickening sense, each throb of holy love, 
Affections sanctified, and all the glow 

Of being, which expand and gladden one, 

By unison mysterious, thrill and live 

{n both immortal frames :—Sensation all, 

And thought, pervading, mingling sense and thought! 
Ye paired, yet one! wrapt in a consciousness 
Twofold, yet single—this is love, this life ! 
_ Why call we then the square-built monument, 
The upright column, and the low laid slab, 

Tokens of death, memorials of decay ? 

Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, 

And learn thy proper nature; for thou see’st, 

In these shaped stones and lettered tables, figures 

Of life: More are they to thy soul than those 

Which he who talked on Sinai’s mount with God, 
Brought to the old Judeans—types are these, 

Of thine eternity. 

I thank Thee, Father, 

That at this simple grave, on which the dawn 

Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath 

No close, Thou kindly unto my dark mind 

Hast senta sacred light, and that away 

From this green hillock, whither I had come 

In sorrow, Thou art leading me in joy. 


¥. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE ATHENEUM MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Epirors: 


No man can be said to know the world, till he is in some 
measure shut out of it. Itis then he becomes a looker on, sur- 
veying with a disinterested and philosophic coolness, that great 
conflict of passions, prejudices, and interests, which, as it were, 
boils and bubbles, in the turbulent waters that dash about his 
little secluded isle.. Ispeak from experience, when I say, that 
I have learned more of life and human character, within the 
last half year that I have been confined to a very small portion 
of space, than in all the rest of my life besides; and should I 
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ever return to the great circle from which I am now excluded, 
Ihave no doubt of exhibiting to my fellow citizens, a most 
edifying example of worldly wisdom. People are apt to ima- 
gine, that to be put into what Shakspeare calls, “‘ circumscrip- 
tion and confine,” is to quit the world entirely, little aware that 
this is in reality going to see the world face to face, in all its 
naked deformity, and stripped of the tinsel veil of hypocrisy 
which hides it from the eye of the prosperous. It is going be- 
hind the scenes, and detecting the machinery of deception. 

On my first introduction to this terra incognita, you may 
suppose I felt a little strange. I was, as it were, alone in a 
strange land, of which, to say the truth, | had formed no very 
pleasing anticipations. I fancied ita den of despair, where 
there was nothing but weeping and gnashing of teeth—a great 
house of correction, where people were sent to do penance for 
their transgressions. But | was soon most agreeably unde- 
ceived. ‘Through the friendly agency of the worthy officer, who 
does the honours of these fashionable introductions, | obtain- 
ed lodgings at the hotel of a widow lady of fashion, whose hus- 
band had once moved in the brightest circles of the bon ton, 
and spent an immense fortune, although he was never fairly 
convicted of ever having been worth a farthing. Here I met 
with a knot of the merriest rogues, among whom I recognised 
one or two of the gentlemen I remembered as once having been 
the supreme objects of my envy, as they dusted me with their 
fast trotters, in my humble equestrian tours on the Blooming- 
dale road. One of them was the person that taught me what 
a pair royal was. | afterwards learned from his own mouth, 
that he met with persons deeper in the science of the world 
than himself, who plucked him not only of his own feathers but 
mine into the bargain. Such is ever the way in which Provi- 
dence punishes the being who has long preyed upon the sim- 
plicity of mankind. Sooner or later he meets with more than 
his match, and becomes the victim of those very arts which he 
has successfully applied to the ruin of others. Rogues, in 
general, are indeed apt to be takenin. ‘They are so intent 
upon taking in others, that they become unguarded themselves ; 
and, like the fowler in the fable, receive their death-wound 
from the serpent at their feet, while they are taking aim at the 
innocent ring-dove above their heads. 

There are about a dozen of us boarding together, each of 
whom has spent a fortune, either belonging to himself, or other 
people, as he is obliged to prove to the satisfaction of the club, 
as it is called, before he is admitted to the privileges of cracking 
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his joke, and putting his feet on the fender. Itis amazing how 
sociable we all are, and with what little ceremony the old mem- 
bers borrow the money of the younger ones, without ever pay- 
ing itagain. ‘They are equally frank in communicating their 
histories, as well as their present wants, and the various expe- 
dients resorted to in order to supply them. | have lately ob- 
served, in my progress in this new school, which teaches by 
short hand an epitome of the world, that there is a state of 
mind produced by a life of shifts, a careless hopelessness of the 
future, and a base disinclination to honcurable exertion, that is 
unapproachable by shame. It is then that men promptly dis- 
close every thing, not from candour or compunction, but 
hardened indifference, and tell their faults with a degree of 
openness that precludes all hope of reformation. Such is the 
case with a majority of ourclub. The only secret inviolably 
kept from each other, is the possession of money. The mo- 
ment a man is suspected of a monopoly of this kind, an inquisi- 
tion is held, and if convicted, the Agrarian law is put in force 
without ceremony. It is vain to attempt secresy on such oc- 
casions. ‘The president of the club kuows by instinct when a 
man has money in his pocket. He aflirms that he can tell within 
a dollar of the weight of a man’s purse, by the angle at which 
he elevates or depresses his nose. 

J] have premised that our club consists of about a dozen per- 
sons. ‘The number varies occasionally by the redemption from 
captivity, or occasional disappearance, of some one of the party, 
who emigrates to some other quarter of our world, around the 
corner, or on the opposite side of the street. The club com- 
prises a great variety of profession and character, and nothing 
can be more various than the amusements, occupations, and 
pursuits, of its members. Each follows his peculiar cast of ge- 
nius, and moves around his little circle, from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, with the monotony of a horse condemn- 
ed to the doleful drudgery of one of those villainous specimens 
of modern locomotion, called team boats. The love of variety 
often gives place to the force of habit, and those who are pre- 
cluded from the enjoyment of the former, seek and find amends 
in the delight of doing every day the same thing. People may 
talk of the art of killing time ; but no one can be an adept in it, 
until he has sojourned a few monthsin our Terra Incognita. I 
have belonged to many clubs in my time, and have regularly 
fallen asleep at them all; but our club is of the sect of Demo- 
critus, and I defy even Somnus to nap it at one of our sittings. 

The President is an old gentleman of upwards of three score 
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and ten, nearly half of which period he has passed in Terra In- 
cognita. He was part of the time in the Stone Jug, but has 
lived principally in the Gaol Liberties, which have been from 
time to time enlarged for the benefit of our club, but greatly 
to his displeasure and annoyance. Those who have known 
him longest say, that such is his attachment to circumscription, 
that though he is never known to go beyond the place to which 
the laws originally confined him, still the idea, that he can go if 
he pleases, is a source of perpetual irritation. The world, he 
sometimes affirms, is so large, and those who live in it such in- 
differently honest people, that the more you contract the one, 
and circumscribe the other, the better for both. Still he can- 
not he called a misanthrope, although a little soured by disap- 


pointment. Having been a great beau in the early part of his 


life, that spark of vanity, which has outlived the sources whence 
it was lighted, still keeps him in tolerable good humour with 
himself. To this day, if a pretty woman accidentally casts her 
eyes towards him, he is happy for the whole day. This harm- 
less foible keeps him in good humour with himself; and indeed, 
I have observed, that none ever permanently fall out with the 
world, except those who are on ill terms with themselves. 

Having outlived all his enemies, he might, long stnce, have 
returned to the great world, had it suited his pleasure. Indeed 
his creditors often solicited him to accept a free discharge, but 
he declined it peremptorily, declaring he would not exchange 
the pleasure of being out of the reach of those infamous villains 
John Doe, Richard Roe, John a Nokes, and John a Stiles, who 
had been the bane ofhis early life, for the privilege of roaming to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. He is known by the title of 
Count R , and may be called the Father of the Limits. 

Itis a rule of the club, that, on the initiation of every new 
member, he shall give a full and true account of himself up to 
that time. In return for this disclosure, he is favoured, from 
time to time, with the biography of each of his associates, so 
that each may become thoroughly acquainted with the others, 
and thereafter there may be no reserves among them. I have 
obtained their permission to send these to you for publication, 
if you think proper; and now transmit you the biography of 
Count R , as taken down from his own relation, in short 
hand, by a member who is an adept in the science. In com- 
pliance with the taste of the literary world, for tales, historical, 
moral, romantic, descriptive, improbable—and impossible, I 
beg permission to dignify my former, present, and future com- 
munications with the title of “ Stories of a Cock and Bull.” it 
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being under the auspices of a sign bearing these two animals, 
one crowing, the other rampant, that our club holdeth its merry 
meetings, in the hitherto unexplored Terra Incognita. 
Yours, &c. 
ApRIAN LUBBERSEN. 
[We regret extremely that the biography of Count R. came 


too late to be inserted, without mutilation, in the present num- 
ber.—Ed.] 
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A BOTANIST’S WALK. 


In Spring, when virgin earth unbinds 

Her frozen bosom to the winds, 

The searching wanderer often finds 
Along the brook, 

His favourite flowers of mingled kinds, 
In sunny nook. 





Young blossoms oft the moss-banks hem ; 

There, the hepatica’s bright gem, 

Green glossy leaves and downy stem, 
Their beauty lift ; 

Oft have I stooped to gather them— 
Spring’s earliest gift ! 





Just o’er the mosses of her bed, 
The round-leaved violet rears her head : 
Her yellow petals, striped with red, 
Her modest air, 
Charm the fond eye and idle tread 
To linger there. 


Where leans the alder o’er the brook, 
Long aments in the wind are shook, 
The hazels, that its boughs o’erlook, 
Their green leaves spread— 
The sun, that shines into the nook, 
Tips them with red. 


ition emer 


And here the trientalis glows, 

White as the lately-vanished snows, 

And o’er the knoll a radiance throws. 
Linnzeus’s flower ! 

Well might’st thou deck the sage’s brows, 
And gem his bower. 
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And here, fast by the brooklet’s steeps, 

The fragrant fair linnza creeps, 

Or, straying to the margin, peeps 
Modestly o’er ; 

Apt type of him whom science weeps 
On Sweden’s shore. 


When milder rays the season biess, 

And earth, in childhood’s idleness, 

Hastes with fresh blooms her breast to dress, 
And blue-birds sing, 

Oft let my sauntering footsteps press 
The herbs that spring. 


Oh, when the joyous morning hours 
Break, with new sunshine on young flowers, 
And music bursts from budding bowers, 
To me be given 
To join the song the wide earth pours 
To the high heaven ! 
Osmyn. 


A Review of the Gallery of the American Academy of Fine Aris, 


as now opened for the Exhibition of Dunlap’s painting o 
“ Death on the Pale Horse.” soy 


Tus Academy is one of the institutions of our country whose 
sole object is the public good ; it can therefore be recommended, 
without hesitation, to the patronage of the public. 

Ignorant indeed must be the man who can think the fine arts 
are objects of minor consideration in society. It is true, that 
their productions are not articles of the first necessity ; but it is 
equally true, that they heighten our relish for all that is refined, 
beautiful, pure, and lovely in nature, and all that is truly great 
or estimable in the character of man. 

Sculpture and painting, the immediate objects of this essay, 
have, perhaps, a greater and more direct influence upon the 
moral character of man, than their sister arts, with the excep- 
tion of poetry. It will not be too much to say, that the person 
who, by attention to pictures, acquires a taste for painting, gains 
another sense, and is lifted higher in the scale of intellectual 
being. It is no objection to this assertion, that persons can be 
pointed out, who have this taste, and yet are sordid or vicious. 
This taste is to be added to previously acquired sciences, ac- 
complishments, and virtues. There are artists and connois- 
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seurs, real'and pretended, who have no other knowledge but of 
the fine arts, and use that knowledge but for the most sordid 
ends ; they possess the Corinthian capital, but without the base 
or shaft of the column. The time, we hope, is fast approach- 
ing, when no person, of liberal education or good standing in 
society, shall say without a blush, “1 have no taste for sculpture 
or painting.” 

Our academy, and that of Philadelphia, have produced al- 
ready a powerful and precious effect upon the arts of archi- 
tecture, engraving, sculpture, and painting—more particularly 
upon the last. ‘The public taste is in some measure improved 
from this source of information, and our artists are, beyond mea- 
sure, advanced in their progress towards that ideal perfection, 
which every true lover of the fine arts aspires to. 

One remark more before closing these prefatory lines. From 
the nature of our government and political institutions, which 
we sincerely believe to be the best the world ever knew, our 
leading men must owe their influence either to wealth or talents. 
Every political society must have its aristocracy ; in this coun- 
try, we think it will be more and more an aristocracy of 
mind. Without hereditary distinctions, every ambitious man 
must cultivate the powers God has given him, and if he means 
to be distinguished in the mass of knowledge which our repub- 
lican spirit must create, he will find it necessary to be conver- 
sant with literature and the fine arts. The paltry distinctions 
of old and new families, or old and new men, must sink into 
contempt, and the term, “ best society,” will only mean the 
most accomplished and best informed. 

Perhaps we have been too long in coming to No. 1 of the 
catalogue. We shall begin at the beginning, and reserve our 
remarks upon “ Death on the Pale Horse’’ for the closing arti- 
cle of our review. 

No. 1. King Lear in the hovel, attended by the faithful Kent, 
the fool, and Edgar, as mad Tom. Gloster entering with a 
torch, which illuminates the composition, striking first on the 
breast of the principal figure, who is indeed “every inch a 
king.’? This fine picture has been so long before the public, 
and has been so often noticed with high praise, that we might 
perhaps be allowed to pass it over with a few commendatory 
phrases ; but, as our intention is, as far as our abilities extend, 
to direct the taste and inform the minds of those whose oppor- 
tunities have not allowed them to see, compare, and form de- 
cided opinions on the merits of pictures and painters, we cannot 

ermit ourselves slightly to touch upon what we consider one 
of the proud triumphs of the art. ‘This has been said to be the 
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finest work that America possesses of this master. It is too 
much, perhaps, to go so far, when we remember the great pic- 
ture in the Pennsylvania Hospital; but we are decidedly of 
opinion that it is the most perfect in all its parts. ‘ Christ 
healing in the Temple,’ has parts that are extremely beautiful, 
and the composition is eminently skilful; but it has parts that 
are comparatively bad, while the ‘* Lear’’ is throughout equally 
good. ‘The painter has taken a flight as high and bold as the 
poet, and has sustained it with as strong a wing. 

Let us look first at the figure of Lear. The form, attitude, 
expression—how truly noble! How full of energy and fire, 
without the smallest approach to the extravagant. It is mad- 
ness ; but it is the madness of a father and a king. How differ- 
ent from the stage representations of this character! where 
sometimes a sturdy, “ robustious” fellow, “tears the passion to 
rags,’ and sometimes a diminutive figure, even though possess- 
ing judgment, takes from it all that is picturesque. The whole 
picture isa model of keeping, and this figure in particular, has 
a gradation of light and colour that forms an invaluable lesson 
to students. ‘The drawing is in every part firm, bold, and true 
to nature. The hand of Gloster, which approaches Lear, is as 
fine as can be—but it is unnecessary to particularize where such 
genius and skill pervade the whole. 

No. 2. Orlando and Oliver. This picture is painted by Mr. 
R. West, (the oldest son of the great artist,) who has here shown 
that if he had applied himself to the study of the art with the 
perseverance of his father, and under favouring circumstances, 
he would have attained highexcellence. The drawing of these 
figures is masterly. 

No. 3. Ophelia’s madness. We, in this picture, possess an- 
other specimen of the elevated powers of our great country- 
man, West. We need only look at the arms, hands, and feet 
of Ophelia, to be convinced of the skill of the master, yet in 
the conception of the subject, expression of the characters, or 
effect of the whole composition, this is very inferior to the 
Lear. 

No. 4. Hall of the House of Representatives, Washington 
City, preparing for an evening session. S.F.B. Morse. We 
have here, from the pencil of Mr. Morse, an accurate re- 
presentation of the most magnificent hall, to the best of our 
knowledge, ever appropriated to a legislative assembly. The 
painter has, with indefatigable labour and consummate skill, 


given all the architectural proportions and various decorations of 


this splendid apartment. He has likewise preserved portraits 


of the members of Congress, and many other distinguished men. 
Vor. Il. 10 
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all painted carefully from the life, and distributed through his 
composition with a skill worthy of his talents and high oppor- 
tunities of studying his profession. This picture will, in time 
to come, be invaluable ; it has not yet produced that effect upon 
the public which it ought todo. Artists and connoisseurs ap- 
preciate it very highly, and may study it-for their improvement. 

No. 5. The Bearing of the Cross. Old Master. So says 
the catalogue. We notice this little picture, that we may take 
the opportunity of dismissing the entire tribe of similar pro- 
ductions which disgrace our public exhibitions. Upon inquiry, 
we find that this picture, by an “ old master,” is one of an im- 
portation or shipment from Spain, intended for sale in this city. 
The speculators have not managed according to the most ap- 
proved method. ‘l'he true and only mode is, to employ an 
auctioneer, who must employ a picture-dealer, who must be a 
foreigner, and, if possible, one who can speak no language so as 
to be intelligible. A catalogue must be made out, and every 
No. must have a great name affixed to it. ‘The auctioneer 
must read the title, praise the picture, and appeal to the foreign 
connoisseur, who stands ready to say “ dat ish fine””—* dat ish 
original’’—* dat ish superb’’—for all which he is liberally paid, 
and the pictures are knocked down at prices, which would be 
contemptible if they really possessed merit or originality, but 
which give an ample profit to the dealer, after paying all con- 
cerned. It is thus, that avarice, ignorance and impudence 
combine to crush the growing taste of the country, and oppose 
the efforts of those who would cherish the liberal arts. 

No. 6. Lent by Count Survilliers. Salvator Rosa. This 
is afine picture, much injured by some ignorant picture cleaner 
and repairer. We will not say that it was not originally paint- 
ed by Salvator Rosa ; but that the face now presented to view 
is not all from Salvator’s pencil, we freely assert. ‘The painter 
has added interest to his landscape by introducing the Saviour 
and his forerunner the Baptist. John is in the foreground 
pointing to Jesus, who is followed by some disciples. The 
figures are worthy of any master. The Baptist is beautifully 
and anatomically drawn; the expression energetic and true. 
The figure of the Saviour, although in distance, is majestically 
characteristic. ‘The most glaring fault is the black foliage of a 
tree, more like a three-cornered hat than any thing in nature, 
and which the painter of the picture was incapable of making. 

No. 12. Which, the Catalogue says, is ‘‘ The Conception— 
accompanied by the Eternal Father.”? We suppose the sub- 
ject to. be from Revelations, chapter xii. although it is difficult 
to understand the words “ clothed with the sun,’’? unless it be 
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that ight which pervades the picture, and surrounds the female. 
The other part of the description is borne out by the picture ; 
the woman stands on the moon, and is crowned by stars.— 
The scene is certainly meant to represent Heaven ; and, there- 
fore, the presence of God, though, as usual by the old Roman 
Catholic painters, absurdly depicted as an old man, is account- 
ed for. We need not, to our readers, expose the impropriety 
of attempting to depict the infinite and incomprehensible Giver 
ofall yood. ‘This picture is attributed to Lucca Geordano, and 
is worthy of his fame. We pass to 

No. 17. Satan addressing the Sun. J. Irvine. Mr. Irvine 
on being elected an honorary member of the American Aca- 
demy, presented this picture as a specimen of his knowledge of 
the art. This gentleman has been long established at Rome, 
as a dealer in pictures. It would be happy for the arts, if none 
but artists were picture dealers ; men of taste would not then be 
pestered by the disgusting pretensions of practising impudence ; 
and those who wish to encourage artists would be freed from 
the impositions of unprincipled quackery. 

No. 19. Portrait of a Gentleman. W. Parisen. Mr. Pari- 
sen is an American artist, of much merit, and greater promise. 

No. 20. Portrait of the late Robert Fulton, by B. West.— 
When we look upon the portrait of such a man, by such a man, 
we, as Americans, can scarcely be supposed competent to cool 
criticism. It is somewhat like seeing a portrait of Washington 
by Stewart. We do not know on which to fix our admiration. 
We love and are grateful to them all as shedding lustre on our 
country : but as critics, we must say, that the portrait painting 
of West is as inferior to that of Stewart, as the gratitude we 
owe Fulton is to that we owe Washington. 

No. 21. Portrait of Elkanah Watson, Esq. J. S. Copely. 
Here we are left to admire the artist. Mr. Copely was long 
one of the most distinguished portrait painters of London. He 
is remarkable for having attained great perfection in his art be- 
fore he left his native country ; so much so, that it has been 
almost doubted whether his pictures painted in England are 
better than some painted here before he had communion with 
any man so great as himself. The picture before us is a fair 
specimen of his manner in 1783. He gained fame by his 
‘¢ Death of Major Pierson,” and “ Lord Chatham in the House 
of Lords,”’ and is deservedly esteemed as one who did honour 
to his country as an artist and a man. 

No. 25. Portrait of the Emperor Napoleon. Lent by his 
brother Count Survilliers. When we look at this picture, we 
can never think of any of the great qualities of the person re- 
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presented. It is a picture of gold and jewels, silks and em- 
broidery. As such, it is admirably painted. The only por- 
traits of Bonaparte which give an idea of his character, are 
David’s and Girard’s in the crossing of the Alps and the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz. These are, so to speak, historical portraits. 
Lawrence’s portrait of West is historical as it respects the arts, 
and Stewart’s Washington in respect to our political institu- 
tions. Would it not be a good distinction to say “ Historical 
Portraits,” “ Biographical Portraits,’ and “ Portraits”? The 
end of mere portrait painting is to give a likeness of an indi- 
vidual to those who revere, esteem, or love him ; and the pur- 
pose is praiseworthy. The picture before us does not answer 
any one end of portrait painting. 

Several portraits by Trumbull, Jarvis, Morse, Inman, Ing- 
ham and Peale, having been removed, we cannot on this occa- 
sion pay that tribute of respectful criticism to their merits 
which we might wish. We are rich in portrait painters. 

No. 37. Dianaand Acteon. Lent by J. W. Paterson, Esq. 
A beautiful and highly finished production of the French shaak 

No. 38. Christ crowned with thorns. Copy from Titian by 
J. Vanderlyn. This picture was painted by Mr. Vanderlyn, 
whena student. The maturity of this eminent artist has given 
us a Marius and an Ariadne. 

No. 39. St. John the Evangelist. Polanco. A fine head. 

No. 40. Lion in a Trap. Lent by Count Survilliers. Ru- 
bens. Here we have a specimen from the pencil of one of the 
greatest painters Europe has produced. In No. 42, the groupe 
of children shows how the same master painted flesh. These 
pictures, although they serve as lessons to our artists, serve 
another purpose—they correct the extravagant ideas of those 
who place all excellence in the times that are past. Few can 
attain to the skill displayed in these pictures, particularly in 
the groupe of boys ; but they are not at such an immeasu- 
rable distance from modern art, as to induce despair. 

No. 43. Stag Hunt. Lent by Count Survilliers. Snyders. 
This is a picture so perfect as to be unequalled by any thing of 
the kind we have ever seen. Its simplicity in appearance, yet 
consummate art ; its display of perfect knowledge of the ani- 
mals ; its drawing so faultless ; its colouring so true and clear; 
and its masterly touch, all render it unrivalled as a specimen 
of animal painting. 

No. 44. The entombing of Christ. The Catalogue says, 
copy from M. Angelo. This is an error ; it isa copy by Mr. 
Vanderlyn, when a student, from Carravaggio, whose given 
name was Michelangelo. 
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No. 45. Landscape. S. Rosa. This is a very beautiful 
landscape, skilfully painted, but certainly no Salvator Rosa. 

We will here leave the Catalogue until our next number, and 
notice some small pictures which are not to be found in it. 
And first, the opening of the three first Seals, by Dunlap. This, 
as well as the ‘“‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” is evidently sug- 
gested by Mr. West’s great composition ; but in this picture the 
artist has placed the Saviouron the White Horse, and made him 
the principal figure, the light of the picture falling on his horse. 
The colouring of this piece is brilliant and harmonious, and 
the whole effect extremely pleasing. We leave Mr. Dunlap’s 
two pictures from the Spy, and turn to the fine portrait by Les- 
lie, which hangs on the chimney opposite. The fame of the 
young painter will make this an object of curiosity, and the 
curious will be pleased—the connoisseur delighted. 

A picture by Jansen, likewise without number, is a specimen 
of the labour and skill of the Flemish school. It represents a 
Flemish Ball, every part of the room, as well as the figures, so 
exquisitely finished as to defy the most microscopic scrutiny. 

Apparently exaggerated encomiums on some landscapes by 
Mr. T. Cole, have led us to examine them carefully. One isa 
distant view of Fort Putnam, in which the sun, shining through 
broken clouds, illuminates the distant hill and the foreground, 
while the middle ground is shadowed. Parts of this picture 
are skilfully managed, and the whole shows taste and study of 
nature. But it is too much chequered, and evidently shows a 
mind and a hand less formed than does its companion—A Lake 
scene onthe Kaatskill Mountain. Here Mr. Cole has exhibited 
talent and skill which entitle him to all the praise which he has 
received. ‘The groupe of girdled trees in the foreground, the 
still transparent green water, the sloping hill thickly covered 
with forest, the distant mountain tipt with the beams of the sun, 
make, with a sky perfectly in unison, a mass of perfection in 
two thirds of the composition. The remaining third has great 
beauties, but is not so perfect. ‘Two deer, apparently startled 
by some intruder’s approach to this scene of solitude, might 
have been omitted ; but nothing in the picture is truer to na- 
ture, than the distant shore of the lake, and the dead-wood 
here and there distributed in the water, and amidst the foliage 
of the truly American forest. 

We close our remarks for this number, by adding the pleas- 
ing information given to us by an artist, that an association of 
artists and students, under the surveillance of the President of 
the Academy, and under the direction of Mr. Morse as their 
immediate President, regularly attend to, drawing from the An- 
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tique, three evenings in each week : thus making this institu- 
tion more than ever aschool for the fine arts, and an object for 
the encouragement and support of our citizens. 


ee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Wheaton’s Address before the Atheneum.—The second edi- 
tion of this able performance has just been issued from the 
press of J. W. Palmer & Co., and we cannot better express 
our opinion of its typographical execution, than by pronouncing 
it altogether worthy of the Address. The widely extended re- 
putation of the author, as well as the testimony borne in the 
last number of our Review, to the eloquent manner in which 
Mr. Wheaton discharged the duties assigned to him by the 
associates of the Atheneum, render superfluous any effort of 
ours to give circulation to a literary work from his pen. We 
would merely observe, that the new edition contains some ad- ' 
ditional paragraphs and notes, and that the classical taste of the 
author has been directed to a revision of the whole discourse. 

We trust that the friends of learning, and the supporters of 
the Atheneum, in particular, will not fail to possess themselves 
of a work, which, though prepared for a special occasion, may 
be regarded as a permanent contribution to American litera- 
ture. 

Atlantic Souvenir for 1826. Messrs. H. C. Carey & I. Lea 
have just published a work with this title. Jt is made up of ar- 
ticles in prose and poetry, by American authors, written ex- 


pressly for the work, accompanied with designs by different 
artists in Europe and America. 


_————- 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW-YORK. 


Tue twenty-ninth of November, 1825, will constitute a very 
interesting era in the history of Music. On the evening of that 
day was presented at the Park Theatre, New-York, for the first 
time in the New World, a legitimate Italian Opera, composed 
by the first of living masters, and sustained by a company (we 
speak advisedly) not to be surpassed by any corps at this mo- 
ment collectively engaged at any other theatre in existence. 
We do not say, that Europe cannot furnish a more finished So- 
prano voice than Signorina Garcia’s, or a more astonishing 
Tenore than her father’s, or a more extraordinary bass than 
Signor Angrisani’s; but we do say, and that without fear of 
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contradiction, that if their superiors can any where be found, 
they must be sought for singly and separately at such places as 
the perpetual struggle of European competition may have made 
it their interest to visit. We alone enjoy the rare advantage 
of hearing the opera of Italy in all the wonderful perfection to 
which modern art has brought it, without suffering from the 
vexatious interruptions of unequal or inferior performance. 
Signor Garcia has shewn great judgment in the selection of 
the first opera. The music of I] Barbiere di Siviglia has al- 
ways been extremely popular; and the graceful simplicity of 
the recitativo, the spirited vivacity of the arie, together with the 
varied brilliancy of the pezzi concertatix, make ample amends 
for the want of that display of learned melody which Rossini 
has reserved for his more serious works. ‘The music of the 
present piece is of the sort which is almost immediately appre- 
ciated by the most unpractised ear, (provided it be naturally a 


good one,) and fixes itself firmly in the least retentive memory. | 


The motives are all as simple as they are striking, and the ac- 
companiments are, throughout, the most appropriate imagina- 
ble. The flow of the leading melody of Rossini’s comic operas 
is so easy, so natural, and so unaffected, that until we have 
learned to know the curious resources and dexterous contri- 
vances of genius, we cannot help wondering how effects so ad- 
mirable should come of means and materials apparently so 
simple. But this is neither the place nor time for a disserta- 
tion on the nature of the art; our business is, at present, merely 
to offer a few remarks on the musical execution of the opera 
during the three first evenings of its performance. 

The Overture, which well deserves the attention it receives, 
begins with a beautiful andante movement in E major, which 
soon changes toa spirited allegro, in the minor of thatkey. In 
the course of this, a fine crescendo is introduced with Rossini’s 
usual success. ‘The piece then returns to the major, and after 
an abrupt and temporary modulation into C, terminates by one 
of the composer’s ordinary closes. ‘The opera then opens witha 
chorus of musicians led onby Fiorello, Count Almaviva’s servant. 
This chorus is extremely well imagined; and the clamorous 
forte of the grateful band stands out in fine relief with the in- 
troductory pianissimo. The beautiful serenade which is here 
introduced, ‘“ Ecco ridente il cielo,’ was given, on the second 
night particularly, with very great effect, by Signor Garcia, who, 
as well as every other member of the company, was welcomed, 
at his first entrance, by tumults of enthusiastic applause. This 
gentleman’s voice is a tenor of extraordinary excellence, capa- 
ble of mastering the most difficult divisions with a facility that 
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sometimes betrays him into exuberant and rather inappropriate 
embellishments. His action and expression, although generally 
unexceptionable, are occasionally exaggerated, and now and 
then constrained ; but this, we believe, arose, on the first Satur- 
day, from a natural ambition to put forth all his powers on the 
night of his débul. His voice too, (whether it arose from the so- 
licitude of a first appearance, or some other cause, we do not 
know,) was decidedly more effective on the second night, and 
still more so on the third. His recitative is easy and full of taste, 
and his part in the pezzi concertati and finales, is always execu- 
ted with surprising spirit and eflect. The personation of the 
drunken soldier in the beginning of the first finale, although, per- 
haps, slightly overwrought in gesture, was, in every respect, ad- 
mirably acted, to say nothing of the inimitable style in which it 
was sung. ‘The same remark, without any qualification, will 
apply to Garcia’s parts in the fine duetto in the beginning of the 
second Act, and in the exquisite terzetto in F, beginning ‘ Ah 
quail colpo inaspettato,’’ which, by the way, is, in our humble 
opinion, one of the best pieces in the opera. It would be un- 
just not to take notice of the powerful effect produced by the 
expressive manner in which Garcia gives the disclosure of his 
real name andstation. ‘The words 
Mirami, oh mio tesoro, 
Almaviva son io, non son Lindoro, 

were uttered in a tone of such impassioned feeling as to call 
down, on the first night, thunders of applause from every part 
of the house. Rossini must have well understood the powers 
of this extraordinary vocalist, and seems to have studiously ac- 
commodated the character of Almaviva to the high capacity of 
his representative. 

But how or in what language shall we speak of Maria Gar- 
cia. How can our feeble pen pourtray the loveliness of this ad- 
mirable creature’s face and figure, or give to our distant readers 
any conception of the witching wonders of her almost unequal- 
led voice. Compass, sweetness, taste, truth, tenderness, flexi- 
bility, rapidity, and force, do not make up even half the sum of 
her vocal powers, and her voice is only one of the rare qualities 
with which Nature has endowed her. She possesses in as high 
a degree as any comic actress we remember to have seen, that 
exquisite perception of propriety in action, that delicate appre- 
ciation and graceful execution of the duties of her part, which 
constitute requisites so indispensable in the practice of her 
difficult profession. The audience had assembled to witness 
an extraordinary singer; their surprise can scarcely be ima- 
gined when she showed herself the accomplished actress as 
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well as the enchanting vocalist. Such a combination of extra- 
ordinary musical and histrionic powers, (it is as safe to assert 
as it is curious to consider,) can only now be found where, six 
months ago, the most sanguine did not expect to listen to an 
Italian opera for half a century to come. Among the many 
evidences of our rapid progress in taste, opulence, and public 
spirit, we seriously think that this single fact, that we have been 
enabled to see and hear, without crossing the Atlantic, the future 
rival of Pasta and Fodor, is by far the most curious and con- 
clusive. As instances of uncommonly fine acting, we may men- 
tion, among a thousand, the first recitative with Figaro, the two 
letter-scenes, particularly the first, the first finale, the good- 
night-scene in the quintetto, the quartetto, and the discovery- 
scene. Ina word, in every part of the opera, the acting of this 
charming creature was the very pertection of the art, full of 
tenderness, archness, simplicity, and irresistible grace, without 
a single feature of that unpleasant exaggeration which sometimes 
mars the beauty of the performance of the best of foreign 
artists. 

Signorina Garcia’s voice is one of the finest possible Sopranos, 
taking in, from its extent, no small portion of contralto; with 
natural upper notes remarkably clear, strong, flexible, and true, 
and with lower notes of unrivalled fullness, richness, mellow- 
ness, and force. She sings without the smallest effort, and 
with the utmost propriety of accompanying gesture. Her em- 
bellishments are sparingly introduced, and never where they 
are not wanted. On such occasions, however, as call for an 
exhibition of her skill, she pours forth a rich stream of over- 
flowing and almost overpowering melody, the more astonishing 
as it is evidently the mere effect of a :claxation of the restraint 
which her good taste has imposed upor her own powers of ex- 
ecution. Her shake is good, her appogg’aturas beautiful, and 
her roulades, whenever introduced, are thrown off with won- 
derful rapidity and ease. As might be naturally expected from 
such extraordinary talent, the much admired Cavatina, Una 
voce poco fa, which she sings at her first entrance, was received 
with the most unbounded applause; and nothing but a very 
commendable, though in our opinion, a very aukward and mis- 
placed timidity on the part of the audience, prevented them 
from calling enthusiastically for a repetition of the air. These 
fears of making an ungenerous demand upon the powers of 
a female, are certainly very creditable to the feelings of our 
audiences, and if properly appreciated, cannot but be flattering 
to the pride of a performer; but we can assure our readers, on 
competent authority, that nothing, after all, is more gratifying 
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to the self-love of a singer, male or female, than a tumultuous 
and unanimous encore. The encores should of course be pro- 
perly discriminated ; but if they are so, the performer (unless 
prevented by indisposition, which is easily signified by a ges- 
ture or a look) complies with the call for repetition with quite 
as much pleasure as itis made. Beside the flattering distinc- 
tion which it confers, an encore gives an opportunity of show- 
ing, by the introduction of tasteful variations, the full capacity, 
skill, and science of the singer. The beautiful Spanish ballad 
in the third scene of the second act, and the latter part, (zitii, 
zitti,) of the terzetto, being supposed by the audience less diffi- 
cult to repeat, were rapturously encored ; and the calls were, in 
both instances, attended to with a readiness, which, while it re- 
heved her admirers from the painful apprehension of havin 
asked too much, greatly heightened the favour which they could 
not restrain themselves from asking. On the third night, Sig- 
norina Garcia substituted for the Spanish ballad, the favourite 
English air of “* Home, sweet home,” which, though far inferior 
to the other in mere melody, was sung with a purity of accent 
and perfection of tone that made up for the common-place 
baldness of the air. We should have been perfectly satisfied, 
if the first song had also been repeated, and we seriously recom- 
mend to our too considerate audience a little more confidence 
on such occasions. ‘The solicitations of genuine admiration do 
not begin to be troublesome so secon as the timid lover or the 
difident amateur are naturally inclined to suppose. 

Among the innumerable fine points of Mademoiselle Garcia’s 
singing, we beg leave to mention the following few. In the air 
of “ Una voce poco fa,” the beautiful divisions on the word 
Lindoro and cento trappole faro giocar; the graceful and ex- 
pressive emphasis with which the words /o giurai, la vincero, are 
accompanied, and the change of tone and manner at the word 
ma towards the conclusion of the air; (we may observe, by the 
way, that Mile Garcia’s action and expression of the sentiment of 
this air are inimitably beautiful ;) the recitative in the fifth scene; 
the effusion of girlish spite in the sixth scene, “ crepa di rabhia, 
&c.”’; the whole of the duet with Figaro; the words “ grazie, 
grazie,” when Almaviva, as the drunken soldier, presents her 
his letter; Rosina’s counterfeit complaint in the same scene, 
“ Ecco qua, sempre un? istoria ;”’ the ebullition of vexation and 
impatience, ‘ maledetto seccatore, &c.” in the quintetto ; the 
cry of surprise and anger when Basilio returns to repeat once 
more his eternal “ buona sera”; the touching exclamation of 
mingled wonder, joy, and gratitude, “ah mio signore,”? in the 
exquisite terzetto between Rosina, Almaviva, and Figaro; and 
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indeed, the musical execution of every part of the two last men- 
tioned pezzi conceritati. 

In dwelling on the extraordinary endowments of this admi- 
rable singer, we have been insensibly drawn into an essay of 
unintended length, so that we must reserve the continuation of 
our paper for the future numbers of our Magazine. 


1 


The subscribers to the New-York Review and Atheneum 
Magazine are informed that the Senior Editor of the Journal 
still continues to conduct it, in conjunction with his former Asso- 
ciate. 
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